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Support  for  Beginning 
Teachers 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CAREER-LONG  GROWTH 


Ardra  Cole  and  Nancy  Watson 

Guest  Editors 

In  the  early  stages  of  planning  this  issue,  it 
became  clear  to  us  that  the  range  of  topics, 
themes,  and  perspectives  we  wished  to 
include  was  far  too  ambitious.  As  guest 
editors  of  this  issue,  what  we  do  here  is 
offer  a sampling  of  key  issues  and  perspec- 
tives related  to  teacher  induction  and  raise 
a few  points  for  further  consideration. 

Included  are  articles  which  deal  broadly 
with  the  political  context  and  activity  in 
Ontario;  descriptions  of  various  approaches 
to  teacher  induction  (collaborative  efforts 
between  faculties  of  education  and  school 
boards,  system-wide  programs,  and  school- 
based  support);  some  examples  of  induc- 
tion programs  already  in  operation;  and 
accounts  which  illustrate  both  the  need  for 
and  the  benefits  of  support  programs. 

Although  we  have  examined  induction 
programs  across  Ontario,  these  programs 
must  not  be  seen  in  isolation:  like  all  teacher 
development  issues  they  must  be  addressed 
within  the  framework  of  teachers’  personal 
and  professional  lives.  Attention  to  broader 
goals  of  professional  growth  and  school 
improvement  places  induction  for  begin- 
ning teachers  within  a larger  organizational 
context. 

The  idea  that  the  pre-service  year  can 
produce  fully  functioning,  “finished”  teach- 
ers has  been  pretty  much  abandoned.  As  the 
knowledge  base  continues  to  grow,  and 
pressures  on  schools  increase,  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  pre-service  pro- 
gram provides  merely  the  foundation  for 
continuing  professional  growth.  With  this 
in  mind,  boards  and  faculties  are  exploring 
ways  to  support  beginners  as  they  develop 
their  teaching  repertoires  and  their  relation- 


ships with  students  and  other  staff  and  as 
they  come  to  reflect  critically  on  their  own 
practice  and  that  of  the  schools  in  which 
they  work. 

Induction  programs  for  beginning  teach- 
ers, like  any  innovative  program,  are  im- 
bedded within  the  organizational  culture  of 
schools  and  teaching.  Recently  we  have 
begun  to  recognize  the  powerful  influence 
of  these  workplace  conditions  on  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  new  programs.  The  bur- 
geoning literature  on  “collaborative  cul- 
tures” (e.g.,  Hargreaves,  1989;  Rosenholtz, 
1989)  stresses  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing shared  goals,  working  together,  and  the 
provision  of  organizational  support  for 
collegial  ways  of  operating. 

Given,  however,  the  predominant  pat- 
tern of  isolationism  in  our  schools,  induc- 
tion programs  could  end  up  being  merely 
grafted  onto  the  system  as  discrete  projects, 
and  as  such  they  are  unlikely  to  succeed. 
Only  when  support  for  beginning  teachers 
becomes  a norm  in  the  workplace,  one  of 
many  examples  of  teachers  working  col- 
laboratively  to  help  each  other  learn,  will 
induction  become  institutionalized.  Only 
when  beginning  teachers  find  themselves 
drawn  naturally  into  a powerful  network  of 
supportive  interaction  in  our  schools,  will 
we  truly  have  “renewal  for  all.” 


Special  thanks  to  David  Hunt  for  the  initial 
suggestion  for  this  issue. 
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Only  a few  years  ago,  the  approach  to  induc- 
tion in  Ontario  schools  could  be  character- 
ized as  laissez-faire.  In  spite  of  considerable 
support  for  the  idea  of  induction  programs, 
very  little  by  way  of  formalized  support  for 
new  teachers  was  being  offered  in  the  prov- 
ince. Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a 
surge  of  interest  in  the  development  of 
programs  for  new  teachers,  programs  to 
ease  the  transition  into  teaching  and  to  fa- 
cilitate professional  growth. 

A better  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  induction  activities  across  the 
province  is  emerging  from  an  in-progress 
survey  of  these  current  practices.  Although 
this  research  is  as  yet  incomplete,  sufficient 
information  has  been  gathered  to  lend  at 
least  preliminary  insight  into  current  prac- 
tices in  induction  programs  in  Ontario 
schools. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  responses 
received  have  been  from  69  of  the  117 
school  boards  contacted.  Figure  1 provides 
an  overview  of  induction  activity  through- 
out the  province  based  on  the  information 
gathered  to  date. 

Of  the  69  respondents,  only  11  have 
neither  an  orientation  program  nor  an  in- 
duction program  in  place.  These  boards,  for 
the  most  part,  represent  the  minority  who 
recently  have  not  hired  any  new  teachers. 
Most  school  boards  offer  at  least  an  orienta- 
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Induction 
Programs  in 
Ontario  Schools 

A SURVEY  OF  CURRENT  PRACTICES 
(Preliminary  Findings) 


tion  program,  and  are  in  various  stages  of 
planning  and/or  developing  formal  programs 
of  assistance  and  support  for  new  teachers. 
A growing  number  of  school  boards  have 
well-developed  induction  programs  under 
way. 

Programs  offered  range  from  orienta- 
tion to  comprehensive  and  formalized  as- 
sistance and  support  over  a period  of  time. 
In  some  cases,  the  programs  begin  in  the 
pre-service  year  and  continue  into  the  fist 
year  of  teaching;  in  most  cases,  the  signing 
of  the  contract  is  the  official  starting  point 
of  an  induction  program  that  continues 


throughout  the  first  one  or  two  years  of 
teaching. 

Using  the  questions  posed  in  an  earlier 
paper  on  issues  in  teacher  induction  (Cole 
& McNay,  1988),  I will  present  a brief 
summary  of  what  is  known  about  induc- 
tion activity  across  the  province. 

Who  is  involved  in  induction 
programs? 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  expressed 
its  position  on  teacher  induction  through 
the  establishment  of  a provincial  advisory 
committee.  As  part  of  a new  vision  of 
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Figure  1 Preliminary  Data  on  Induction  Activity  in  Ontario 
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teacher  education,  the  Teacher  Education 
Council  of  Ontario  (TECO)  is  currently 
considering,  among  other  things,  the  1989 
recommendation  of  the  Teacher  Education 
Review  Steering  Committee  that  induc- 
tion programs  be  instituted  by  September 
1, 1995. 

At  least  five  faculties  of  education  have 
assumed  some  responsibility  for  teacher 
induction.  They  are  variously  involved  with 
school  boards  as  consultants,  workshop 
leaders,  group  facilitators,  researchers,  and 
spokespersons. 

The  teachers’  federations  and  affiliates 
appear  to  be  most  directly  involved  in  ori- 
entation activities,  sponsoring  social  events, 
and/or  making  presentations.  In  some  ar- 
eas, however,  the  federation  sponsors  work- 
shops for  new  teachers. 

For  the  most  part,  orientation  and  induc- 
tion programs  in  Ontario  are  designed, 
developed,  and  administered  as  a school 
board  initiative  usually  by  a team  made  up 
of  representatives  of  central  office  and 
professional  school  staff.  Rarely  is  respon- 
sibility for  orientation  and  induction  left 
entirely  to  the  school  administrator. 

Who  are  induction  programs  for? 

The  impetus  for  induction  programs  has 
come  mainly  from  the  influx  of  new  teach- 
ers into  Ontario  schools,  a trend  that  is 
likely  to  continue  well  into  the  1990s  (Smith, 
1988).  Consequently,  induction  programs 
are  designed  primarily  for  teachers  new  to 
the  profession.  In  some  boards,  special 
consideration  is  being  given  to  teachers 
new  to  a school  or  the  board.  To  a lesser 
extent,  teachers  new  to  a grade  level  or 
subject  area,  or  those  returning  to  teaching 
after  a period  of  absence,  receive  formal 
assistance. 

One  board  includes  supply  teachers  in 
any  induction  activities,  and  another  has  a 
special  program  for  new  French  Immersion 
and  FSL  teachers.  Where  experienced  teach- 
ers and  other  school  staff  assume  support 
roles,  the  benefits  they  derive  from  their 
involvement  are  usually  acknowledged  in 
the  program  descriptions.  In  these  cases, 
where  the  induction  program  is  integrated 
into  the  overall  professional  development 
plan  of  the  school  or  board,  the  induction  of 
new  teachers  is  seen  as  a professional  de- 
velopment opportunity  for  all  involved. 


What  are  the  goals  of  induction 
programs? 

Although  the  goals  of  induction  programs 
are  not  clearly  stated  in  all  program  de- 
scriptions, the  spirit  of  the  descriptions 
indicates  a general  intention  to  facilitate  the 
transition  to  teaching  by  providing  profes- 
sional assistance  and  support  to  new  teach- 
ers throughout  their  first  year.  Articulated 
goals  indicate  intentions  in  some  or  all  of 
the  following  areas:  orientation  to  the  school, 
board,  community,  and  profession;  psy- 
chological support;  development  and  en- 
hancement of  personal  and  professional 
skills  related  to  teaching;  development  of 
personal  philosophy  and  style  of  teaching; 
development  of  skills  in  self-assessment 
and  habits  of  reflective  practice;  coping 
with  the  transition  to  teaching  and  demands 
of  the  job;  and  retention  in  the  school  board 
and  profession. 

Who  is  “delivering  the  content”  of 
induction  programs? 

Orientation  and  induction  activities  that 
take  place  outside  the  school  involve  a 
variety  of  personnel:  federation  representa- 
tives, school  board  senior  administration 
and  central  office  staff,  trustees,  university 
faculty,  school  administrators,  and  teach- 
ing professionals. 

At  the  level  of  the  school,  the  principal 
or  vice-principal  usually  assumes  overall 
responsibility  for  the  induction  of  new  teach- 
ers. Involvement  of  other  staff  depends  on 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  program.  In 
some  schools,  all  staff  (teaching  and  non- 
teaching) are  involved  in  some  capacity;  in 
most  cases,  one  or  more  experienced  teach- 
ers are  involved  in  various  forms  of  men- 
toring. In  one  school  board,  superannuated 
(retired)  teachers  act  as  volunteer  mentors. 
Other  beginning  teachers  with  one  or  two 
years  teaching  experience  provide  impor- 
tant peer  support  in  most  programs.  In 
secondary  schools,  department  heads  often 
take  an  active  role  in  teacher  induction. 

What  is  the  content  of  the  induction 
programs? 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  depict  the 
creativity  and  diversity  inherent  in  the 
content  of  many  of  the  induction  programs. 
What  follows  is  a summary  account  of  the 


kinds  of  formalized  support  being  offered 
new  teachers. 

Most  boards  have  some  form  of  orienta- 
tion to  welcome  new  teachers  and  familiar- 
ize them  with  the  structure,  services,  and 
functions  of  the  central  office,  to  provide 
information,  and  to,  as  one  board  put  it,  “en- 
courage a family  atmosphere,  to  emphasize 
that  no  one  is  alone  in  the  system.”  Presen- 
tations, question/answer  sessions,  tours,  pic- 
ture taking,  receptions,  social  gatherings, 
and  masses  are  but  a few  of  the  activities 
planned  to  welcome  new  teachers.  In  most 
cases,  new  teachers  are  provided  with  ori- 
entation materials:  information  packets, 
board  manuals,  kits  containing  helpful  hints 
and  ideas  for  getting  started,  and  in  some 
cases  a certificate  of  recognition  or  a lapel 
pin. 

Many  system-wide  induction  programs 
have  names  that  capture  the  spirit  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  program  (e.g.,  Wentworth 
County’s  “Growth  for  Both”  program  or 
Lanark-Leeds  & Grenville  RCSSB’s 
“BEGIN”  program — Being  Educators: 
Growth,  Independence,  Networking).  Al- 
though most  induction  programs  have 
unique  features,  activities  generally  fall  into 
four  main  categories:  workshop  series; 
summer  in-service  sessions;  communica- 
tions and  support  networks;  school-based 
assistance  and  support. 

The  school-based  program  was  referred 
to  by  one  respondent  as  “the  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  program.”  At  the  level  of 
the  school,  a variety  of  activities  takes 
place:  orientation;  peer  coaching;  informal 
mentoring  or  “buddying”;  formalized 
mentoring  whereby  experienced  teachers 
assume  multiple  and  clearly  defined  roles 
and  responsibilities;  classroom  visitations; 
peer  support  groups;  and  curriculum  net- 
works, to  name  a few. 

What  commitments  are  being  made? 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  a commitment  to 
improve  teacher  education  in  general  and 
the  induction  of  new  teachers  in  particular 
is  pervasive  throughout  the  education 
community  in  Ontario.  Beginning  teach- 
ers, support  teachers,  school  and  board 
administrators,  the  teachers’  federations, 
faculties  of  education,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education  all  have  indicated,  in  their  own 

continued 
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ways,  a commitment  to  the  concept  of 
teacher  induction. 

Beyond  commitment  in  principle,  cer- 
tain enabling  conditions,  mainly  related  to 
time  and  opportunity,  are  required  for  the 
full  potential  of  induction  programs  to  be 
realized.  Fiscal  restraint  and  a province- 
wide shortage  of  supply  teachers  are  plac- 
ing some  constraints  on  this  potential.  It  is, 
however,  encouraging  to  note  that  aware- 
ness is  growing  of  the  need  for  workload 
adjustments,  appropriate  class  assignments, 
and  time  for  planning,  reflection,  and  dis- 
cussion. Where  possible,  these  needs  are 
being  approached  in  creative  ways. 

Looking  Ahead 

Increasing  complexities  and  demands  on 
the  teacher  in  a modern-day  classroom  have 
necessitated  a better  support  system  and 
more  sophisticated  and  ongoing  profes- 
sional development  activities.  The  need  to 
assist  and  support  new  teachers  in  their 


transition  to  teaching  and  to  encourage  them 
to  stay  and  flourish  in  their  chosen  profes- 
sion perhaps  has  never  been  so  obvious. 

Even  from  this  cursory  glance  at  teacher 
induction  activity  in  Ontario,  it  is  apparent 
that  great  strides  have  been  taken  in  this 
direction.  As  we  move  ahead  in  the  90s,  we 
must  maintain  our  commitment  to  teacher 
education,  celebrate  the  progress  we  have 
made,  and  continue  to  look  for  helpful  and 
supportive  ways  of  easing  beginning  teach- 
ers’ introduction  to  the  profession  and  for 
facilitating  career-long  professional  growth. 

We  need  to  continue  to  work  towards  the 
development  of  collaborative  work  envi- 
ronments where  professional  growth  is 
valued  and  supported.  There  is  a need  for 
continued  inquiry  — to  develop  a know- 
ledge base  concerning  beginning  teachers 
that  reflects  an  Ontario  perspective;  to  pro- 
vide careful  documentation  and  evaluation 
of  induction  efforts  in  the  province;  and  to 
link  induction  to  other  topics  such  as  school 
culture. 
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We  are  still  interested  in  receiving  informa- 
tion about  induction  activity  around  On- 
tario. Please  forward  materials  in  any  form 
and  at  any  stage  of  development  to  Ms  Pat 
Cathers,  OISE  Midwestern  Centre,  Marga- 
ret Avenue  School,  325  Louisa  St.,  Kitch- 
ener, Ontario,  N2H  5N1. 
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The  enthusiastic  response  to  last 
year’s  Learning  Consortium 
conference  on  support  for  begin- 
ning teachers  led  to  a sequel. 


As  faculties  and  school  boards 
have  become  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  support  to  new 
members  of  the  profession,  many 
exciting  programs  have  been 
developed.  Participants 
can  find  out  about  the  latest 
developments,  learn  from  experi- 
ence of  others,  and  see  how 
providing  support  for  beginning 
teachers  creates  professional 
development  opportunities  for  all. 


Highlights 

• noted  keynote  speakers  (Andy 
Hargreaves,  Carol  Rolheiser- 
Bennett) 

• teams  from  school  boards 
(Dufferin-Peel,  Durham,  Halton, 
North  York,  Carleton,  and 
others)  describe  programs  for 
supporting  new  teachers  and 
provide  practical  tips  for  imple- 
mentation 

• a panel  of  beginning  teachers 
reflect  on  their  experiences 
and  the  support  they  have 
received 

• other  sessions  provide  a 
broader  perspective  on  men- 
toring and  induction 

• working  sessions  extend  your 
network  and  help  in  planning 
next  steps 


The  Learning  Consortium 


371  Bloor  St.  W. 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2R7 

(416)  978-2078 
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FROM  THE  FIELD  • NIPISSING  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Nipissing  Welcomes  New 
Teachers 


Paul  Moffatt 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Nipissing 
Board  of  Education 

This  is  the  first  year  that  a formal  induction 
program  has  been  offered  to  teachers  new 
to  the  Nipissing  Board  of  Education.  Still  in 
its  early  stages  of  development,  the  pro- 
gram was  initiated  because  of  the  rapid 
changes  taking  place  in  the  system.  In- 
creased hiring,  teacher  retirements,  pro- 
gram expansion,  and  increased  enrolments 
seemed  to  be  creating  a gap  in  the  Board’s 
cohesiveness.  This  gap  could  be  addressed, 
we  thought,  through  an  in-service  program 
for  the  induction  of  new  teachers. 

Considerable  planning  and  preparation 
went  into  the  early  stages  of  program  devel- 
opment. The  process  of  setting  up  an  induc- 
tion program  is  just  as  important  as  the 
program  itself.  Therefore,  before  describ- 
ing the  induction  program  we  developed,  I 
will  briefly  describe  the  process  leading  to 
its  development. 

The  Process 

The  process  included  the  following  steps: 

• identification  of  the  need 

• collection  of  data 

• development  of  a draft  model 

• internal  and  external  feedback/discus- 
sion and 

• introduction  of  the  revised  program  plan 

Once  it  was  decided  that  an  induction 
program  was  to  be  developed  and  offered 
as  a way  of  addressing  some  of  the  identi- 
fied needs  in  our  Board,  we  set  about  gath- 
ering information  to  inform  our  thinking. 
For  a three-month  period  (January-March 
1990),  we  met  with  individuals  and  com- 
mittees within  the  Nipissing  Board  of 
Education;  considered  the  induction  pro- 
grams of  other  boards  of  education  (North 
York,  Oxford  County,  Waterloo  County, 


Durham) ; consulted  individuals  at  Nipissing 
University  College  and  at  OISE  Midwest- 
ern Centre  who  were  doing  work  in  the  area 
of  teacher  induction;  conducted  a library 
search  for  relevant  literature;  and  read  from 
a variety  of  staff  development  journals. 

In  April,  based  on  the  information  we 
had  gathered,  we  developed  a draft  model 
for  discussion  purposes.  This  proposal  was 
then  distributed  within  the  Board  to  those 
likely  to  have  responsibilities  related  to  the 
induction  of  new  teachers  to  Nipissing.  As 
a result  of  discussions  which  took  place 
during  May  and  June  in  schools,  at  Board 
meetings,  during  principals’  meetings,  and 
the  like,  modifications  were  made  to  the 
model.  At  this  point,  we  wanted  to  again 
consult  with  sources  outside  the  Board, 
first  to  get  a sense  of  the  “climate”  for 
induction  in  the  rest  of  the  province  and 
second  to  determine  if  we  were  on  the  right 
track.  Over  the  summer,  we  met  again  with 
the  university  faculty  with  whom  we  had 
earlier  spoken  and  with  a management 
consultant. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  summer, 
we  were  ready  to  introduce  the  program. 
The  model  was  presented  to  all  school 
principals  in  a workshop  session.  All  new 


Paul  Moffatt,  Murray  Neil,  and 
Elizabeth  Price  at  a Nipissing  Board 
Induction  Workshop 


teachers,  upon  signing  their  contract,  re- 
ceived a copy  of  the  proposed  plan.  This 
was  followed  by  a letter  of  welcome  and  an 
invitation  to  meet  the  Director  of  Education 
and  the  Chairperson  of  the  Board  in  late 
August. 

The  Model 

The  induction  model  we  developed  is  a 
simple  one.  The  program  is  spread  over  two 
years  and  is  totally  voluntary.  The  first 
year,  which  is  mainly  the  responsibility  of 
senior  administration,  consists  of  a series  of 
monthly  workshops  beginning  with  an 
August  orientation  session.  The  workshops 
offer  a variety  of  approaches  including 
sessions  where  teachers  new  to  Nipissing 
are  asked  to  share  their  expertise,  and  ses- 
sions where  internal/external  resource 
people  (e.g.,  principals,  consultants,  vice- 
principals, representatives  from  the  teach- 
ers’ federation)  provide  opportunities  and 
assistance  to  the  new  teachers. 

The  responsibility  for  the  second  year 
rests  mainly  with  the  school  administrator 
and  the  teacher,  with  some  involvement  of 
resource  support  personnel.  Activities  in 
the  second  year  are  school-based  and  or- 
ganized around  the  development  and  ongo- 
ing review  of  a professional  growth  plan. 
This  emphasis  on  professional  growth  is 
intended  to  encourage  ongoing  professional 
development  beyond  the  induction  years. 

We  hope  that  the  two-year  induction 
program  which  we  have  developed  will 
provide  a forum  for  new  teachers  to  experi- 
ence the  issues  and  concerns  of  those  im- 
portant first  few  years  of  teaching  in  ways 
that  will  help  them  develop  as  professional 
leaders  in  our  Board.  As  we  work  through 
the  model,  we  anticipate  ongoing  modifi- 
cations. We  are  confident,  however,  that  by 
involving  the  teachers  themselves  in  the 
ongoing  development  of  the  program,  the 
changes  will  be  positive  and  the  program 
will  succeed. 
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for 

Beginning 

A System-Wide  Program 

Teachers 

for  Beginning  Teachers 

Peter  Askey 

Superintendent  of  Schools  (Staff  Develop- 
ment), Oxford  County  Board  of  Education 


Increased  student  enrolments.  Expansion 
of  programs.  Retirement  of  veteran  staff. 
Hiring  of  many  inexperienced  staff.  These 
are  all  recent  and  now  familiar  experiences 
in  school  boards  across  Ontario,  and  the 
Oxford  County  Board  of  Education  has 
been  no  exception. 

With  the  hiring  of  over  300  new  staff  in 
a three-year  period  (total  staff  complement 
is  just  under  1000  teachers),  the  successful 
orientation  and  induction  of  new  personnel 
have  become  important  considerations  in 
the  Board’s  operations. 

For  the  past  two  years,  a ten-member 
Teacher  Induction  Project  (TIP)  Commit- 
tee has  been  working  on  the  development 
and  implementation  of  a comprehensive 
system-wide  program  for  beginning  teach- 
ers. The  committee  consists  of  school 
administrators,  beginning  and  experienced 
teachers,  a superintendent  of  schools  (staff 
development),  and  a faculty  member  from 
the  OISE  Midwestern  Field  Centre.  While 
the  project  has  many  objectives,  the  major 
goal  has  been  to  ensure  a successful  first- 
year  experience  for  beginning  teachers  and 
their  students. 

The  Oxford  County  TIP  program  has 
four  components,  each  of  which  is  de- 
scribed below. 

ORIENTATION 

(all  teaching  staff  new  to  the  Board ) 

June:  half-day  orientation  program  with  the 
Director,  superintendents,  and  resource 
personnel  followed  by  a half-day  visit  to 
the  new  school 

August:  half-day  program  touring  the 
Learning  Resource  Centre,  curriculum 


consultants’  learning  centre,  and  the  Board’s 
administrative  offices 

NEWSLETTER 

(beginning  teachers  and  principals) 

• shares  practical  tips  and  ideas  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  beginning  teachers  and 
their  principals 

• provides  networking  opportunities  for 
new  staff 

• features  articles  about  new  teachers  and 
their  successes 

MONTHLY  PROGRAMS 

(beginning  teachers  and  teachers  new  to  a 
grade  or  division) 

August:  two-day  in-service  program  “How 
to  Survive  Day  One;  Week  One;  Month 
One” 

September:  two  open  house  evenings,  “Ask 
An  Expert,”  from  4 pm  to  9 pm,  with  dinner 
provided 


October:  half-day  P.D.  session,  “Report- 
ing to  Parents;  Conferencing  with  Parents” 

November  and  January:  half-day  visits  to 
the  classroom  of  an  experienced  teacher 
who  has  received  training  in  peer  coaching 

February:  “How  to  Keep  Out  of  Hot  Wa- 
ter!”, an  after-school  program  with  dinner 
provided  which  tries  to  solve  case  studies 
involving  liability  situations,  discipline,  and 
professional  ethics 

May:  “Congratulations  — You  Made  It!”, 
an  after-school  program  focussing  on  long- 
term professional  growth. 

SCHOOL-BASED  VISITATION 
PROGRAM 

(beginning  teachers,  experienced  teach- 
ers, school  principal) 

• school-based  partnerships  of  beginning 
and  experienced  teachers  providing  op- 
portunities for  mutual  classroom  visita- 
tions and  feedback. 

The  Teacher  Induction  Project  has  been  a 
team  effort  supported  enthusiastically  by 
the  senior  administration,  consultants,  prin- 
cipals, and  the  teachers.  All  of  us  recognize 
that  the  successful  induction  of  new  teach- 
ers is  an  investment  in  the  future  of  all  staff 
and  students.  We  have  again  recognized 
that  while  new  teachers  have  much  to  learn, 
they  also  have  much  to  offer  the  profession. 
Their  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  new  ap- 
proaches bring  strength  and  progress. 

We  particularly  look  forward  to  the 
development  of  comprehensive  school- 
based  induction  programs  that  will  provide 
new  teachers  with  on-going,  on-site  assis- 
tance and  support,  and  provide  professional 
development  opportunties  for  others  in  the 
school.  With  the  co-operation  and  partici- 
pation of  school  administration  and  staff, 
“models”  of  school-based  induction  pro- 
grams are  currently  being  developed  in  four 
“pilot”  schools  in  Oxford  County. 
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A Policy  Perspective  on 
Teacher  Induction 


Frank  Clifford 

Executive  Director,  Teacher  Education 
Council,  Ontario 

The  Mission  Statement  of  the  Teacher 
Education  Council,  Ontario  (TECO)  reads 
(in  part): 

“To  ensure  excellence  and  equity  in  the 
teaching  and  learning  process ...  by  foster- 
ing the  concept  of  teacher  education  as  a 
continuum . . .” 

The  Council  envisages  four  distinct  phases 
in  a teaching  career:  admission  to  a teacher 
education  institution;  the  pre-service  pro- 
gram; the  induction  period;  and  ongoing  in- 
service  activities.  We  believe  that  the  in- 
duction period  should  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  a learning  continuum  because, 
otherwise,  it  reduces  to  a set  of  orientation 
activities  which  are  necessary  but  achiev- 
able in  a “one-shot”  type  of  program . In  our 
view,  the  induction  period  is  a time  of 
transition  from  “student  learner”  to  “teach- 
ing professional.”  It  should  be  structured  as 
a process  of  growth  towards  professional 
maturity  and  include  opportunities  for 
support,  for  reflection,  and  for  growth. 

For  TECO,  an  induction  period  has  four 
objectives: 

• improvement  of  teaching  skills 

• orientation  to  the  school  and  its  commu- 
nity 

• professional  growth  for  the  new  teacher 

• professional  growth  for  the  experienced 
teacher  (reciprocal  effect) 


TECO  believes  an  induction  program 
should  include: 

Release  time  for  the  activities  of  the  induc- 
tion period.  The  activities  of  the  induction 
period  — reflection,  discussion,  coaching 
— are  time-consuming.  Creative  use  of 
professional  activity  days,  pre-September 
days,  preparation  time,  and  so  on  should 
supplement  the  use  of  release  time. 

Involvement  of  an  experienced professional. 
A mentor  should  be  a successful  teacher 
with  recognized  leadership  abilities  who 
(preferably)  has  had  experience  at  more 
than  one  grade  level.  The  recognition  of  his 
or  her  contribution  should  be  concrete, 
visible,  and  appropriate.  Status,  title,  re- 


lease time,  and  remuneration  are  requisites. 

In  addition,  definitions  of  mentoring  and 
descriptions  of  the  role  should  be  in  place 
and  should  reflect  the  school  or  school  sys- 
tem in  which  they  are  utilized.  Programs  to 
develop  and  extend  the  experience  and  skills 
of  those  selected  to  be  mentors  are  also 
necessary. 

Continued  involvement  of  faculty  members 
from  teacher  education  institutions.  In- 
volvement of  both  school  and  university 
people  working  together  can  lead  to  pro- 
ductive reflection  on  the  teaching  process. 
The  reciprocal  effect  is  highlighted  when 
the  expertise  of  scholarship  and  research 
meets  practising  teachers  in  the  setting  of 
the  school  system. 


Teacher  as  Life-long  Learner 


Pre-service  Induction 

In-service 

becoming  a teacher 

T 

growing  as  a teacher 

The  First  Year  of  Teaching 

Before  school  starts  in  September,  the  new 
teacher  often  enters  an  “anticipation  phase.” 
Induction  programs  need  to  recognize  the 
characteristics  of  this  phase  and  realisti- 
cally and  systematically  expose  the  chal- 
lenges of  teaching.  Because  new  teachers 
normally  have  a fear  of  the  unknown,  sup- 
port mechanisms  should  be  in  place  to  help 
offset  it. 

The  early  weeks  of  school  herald  the 
arrival  of  the  “survival  stage.”  Unexpected 


situations  and  new  problems  continually 
confront  the  beginning  teacher,  and  coping 
with  the  day-to-day  operational  level  of 
teaching  tends  to  dominate.  Days  go  by 
quickly  and  there  is  a feeling  of  running  to 
survive.  Although  the  new  teacher  remains 
enthusiastic,  there  is  some  frustration  with 
the  orientation  to  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity. A desire  to  stop  and  reflect  on 
things  sets  in. 

The  support  systems  of  the  induction 

continued 
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program  need  to  be  extremely  visible  and 
sensitive  at  this  time.  The  development  of 
personal  relationships  with  other  teachers 
at  the  school  is  both  comforting  and  needed. 

The  “disillusionment  phase”  sets  in 
before  Christmas  and  continues  into  Janu- 
ary. The  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
energy  required  for  teaching  is  worrisome, 
and  beginning  teachers  often  experience 
doubts  about  their  chosen  career.  They  may 
even  question  their  own  competence.  Class- 
room management  tends  to  be  a major 
source  of  stress. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  introducing  new 
philosophies  or  theories,  but  for  discussion, 
for  the  exposure  of  self-doubts,  for  care  and 
for  nurturing.  Personal  relationships  need 
to  be  fostered  which  encourage  moments  of 


reflection  and  which  highlight  successes 
and  achievements. 

The  arrival  of  spring  break  heralds  the 
“rejuvenation  phase.”  The  routines  of  the 
school  and  the  mechanics  of  the  system  are 
understood  and  accepted.  Self-confidence 
is  often  on  the  rise,  and  newly  formed 
relationships  can  offer  both  critical  appraisal 
and  an  affirmation  of  one’s  worth. 

This  is  the  time  to  focus  on  programs 
and  teaching  strategies,  to  reflect  on  teach- 
ing practices  in  order  to  challenge  them. 

The  final  months  of  the  school  year 
bring  about  an  ideal  time  for  a “reflection 
phase.”  These  are  happy  times.  There  are 
feelings  of  satisfaction  and  the  end  is  in 
sight.  Time  to  look  back  on  the  year  just 
passed  is  important. 

In  the  “reflection  phase,”  philosophical 


postures  can  be  reviewed  and  confirmed,  or 
revised.  There  is  pride  in  and  identification 
with  the  school  and  its  community.  Opera- 
tional techniques  may  need  revising  or 
replacement,  but  there  is  a knowledge  of 
what  is  needed  and  satisfaction  from  know- 
ing that  needs  can  be  met.  Also,  the  rela- 
tionships so  important  to  the  induction 
period  can  be  reviewed.  Experienced  teach- 
ers who  have  acted  as  role  models  have 
given  time,  patience,  understanding,  and 
professional  commendation. 

An  induction  period  is  a vital  part  of  the 
preparation  and  development  of  a profes- 
sional teacher.  The  contextual  placement 
of  such  a concept  in  a meaningful,  accepted 
continuum  of  programs  is  one  of  the  goals 
of  the  Teacher  Education  Council  of  On- 
tario. 


WINNERS 

♦Quebec  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  English  Language  Literature.  (Mordecai 
Richler  won  the  fiction  award.) 

“A  surprise  choice  . . . ( Education  Lost)  by 
OISE  Press  ...  is  a defence  of  liberal  education 
under  siege.  Solway  teaches  English  at  John 
Abbott  College  . . . .” 


“Solway’s  selection  in  the  non-fiction  category 
might  have  been  considered  a bit  of  an  upset . . . 
but  this  year’s  judges  . . . raved  about  his  book.” 

- H.  J.  Kirchoff,  Globe  and  Mail 


ORDER  NOW 

from  our  BOOKSTORE,  OISE  PUBLISHING 
The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1 V5 


— Mark  Abley,  Montreal  Gazette 


Cat.  no.  1368/$24.50/0-7744-0330-6 


(416)  926-4723 


(+  $2.00  handling,  ppd.  please) 
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FROM  THE  FIELD  • DURHAM  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Assisting  New 
Teachers  in  Durham 


Ted  Morrison 

Principal,  Port  Perry  High  School  and 
Chair  of  Durham  New  Teacher  Orienta- 
tion and  Induction  Committee 

The  Durham  Board  of  Education  is  located 
just  east  of  Metro  Toronto  in  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  in  Ontario.  The  board 
operates  over  100  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools  and  offers  a full  range  of 
programs  to  over  50,000  day  school  and 
11,000  continuing  education  students. 

In  1988,  the  senior  administration  an- 
ticipated the  need  for  a large  number  of  new 
staff  to  offset  the  tremendous  growth  in 
student  population.  They  established  a 
committee  whose  task  was  to  develop  a 
program  that  would  ease  the  transition  from 
“student  teacher”  to  “professional  teacher” 
in  the  Board.  The  New  Teacher  Orientation 
and  Induction  Committee  consisted  of  prin- 
cipals, vice-principals,  consultants,  senior 
administration  staff,  new  teachers,  and 
representatives  from  the  French  Immersion 
program  staff. 

During  the  first  year,  the  committee 
examined  a large  number  of  issues  related 
to  teacher  orientation  and  induction.  We 
read  extensively  what  research  had  to  say 
about  effective  induction  programs.  We 
also  examined  whatotherboards  were  doing 
in  this  area.  We  surveyed  the  new  teachers 
of  1988  to  determine  what  experiences  they 
wanted  in  order  to  ease  their  transition  into 
teaching.  The  results  of  the  survey  indi- 
cated that  new  teachers  in  Durham  wanted 
the  following: 

• assistance  with  classroom  management 

• a forum  for  new  staff  to  network  with 

each  other  for  sharing  ideas 

• assistance  with  dealing  with  parent 

interviews 


• assistance  with  evaluation  and  record- 
keeping 

• information  about  personnel  items  such 
as  benefits,  certification,  and  pension 

The  program  that  we  put  in  place  on  the 
basis  of  this  survey  is  described  below. 

The  Orientation  Breakfast 
On  the  last  Monday  of  August,  all  newly 
hired  staff  are  invited  by  the  Director  to 
attend  the  New  Teacher  Breakfast.  Over 
the  last  two  years,  over  700  new  staff 
members  have  attended. 

The  program  begins  with  an  activity  we 
call  “people  bingo”  which  is  designed  to 
get  the  new  teachers  mixing  with  each  other 
and  with  Board  officials.  The  full  breakfast 
follows.  Afterwards,  words  of  welcome 
and  encouragement  are  given  by  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Durham  Board,  the  Director 
of  Education,  and  the  Presidents  of  three 
teachers’  federation  affiliates.  The  new 
teachers  are  then  whisked  off  to  meetings 
with  their  superintendents  where  they  are 
given  the  new  teacher  binder  and  a “Wel- 
come to  Durham”  mug.  Following  these 
meetings  the  new  teachers  are  free  to  browse 
the  store-front  booths  set  up  by  the  various 
program  consultants  of  the  Board  and  learn 
what  the  consultants  can  do  to  assist  them. 

The  New  Teacher  Orientation  Binder 
The  binder  contains  information  about  the 
Board,  maps  of  school  locations,  and  the 
program  services  available  to  teachers.  We 
also  include  a section  on  classroom  man- 
agement tips  and  professional  growth  op- 
portunities. The  Board’s  performance  ap- 
praisal procedures  and  federation  informa- 
tion are  also  included.  (We  have  had  many 
requests  from  principals  and  other  staff  for 
additional  copies  of  the  binder). 


The  Induction  Workshops 

A series  of  five  workshops  has  been  de- 
signed to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  teach- 
ers in  their  first  year.  These  workshops  are 
given  by  the  Board’s  Program  and  Special 
Education  consultants,  and  are  held  after 
school  during  the  fall  term. 

The  first  workshop  is  a two-night  course 
on  classroom  management.  The  first  night, 
entitled  “Making  Your  Classroom  Go,” 
focusses  on  understanding  misbehaviour. 
The  second  night  looks  at  strategies  and 
tips  for  managing  misbehaviour  in  the  class- 
room. 

In  late  October,]  ust  before  most  schools’ 
Parents’  Nights,  we  conduct  a workshop 
entitled  “Parent-Teacher  Conferencing.” 
This  workshop  uses  role-playing  as  a cen- 
tral method  for  teaching  teachers  the  “do’s 
and  don’t’s”  of  dealing  with  parents. 

In  November,  before  report  cards,  we 
have  a workshop  on  evaluation  and  record 
keeping.  Strategies  from  observation  to 
formal  testing  are  discussed.  Computerized 
record  keeping  is  also  examined  in  this 
workshop. 

In  late  November,  we  present  a work- 
shop to  help  new  staff  deal  with  “special” 
students  in  their  classrooms.  Modifying 
programs,  integration,  and  the  IPRC  proc- 
ess are  discussed. 

In  January,  all  new  teachers  are  invited 
to  share  one  unit  they  have  developed  ear- 
lier in  the  year  in  order  to  build  a bank  of 
units  available  to  all  teachers.  Also,  the 
networking  that  begins  in  previous  sessions 
is  extended  during  this  session. 

Finally , in  May,  we  bring  our  new  teach- 
ers together  for  the  last  time  to  celebrate 
their  successes.  We  hold  a reception  for 
them  at  which  the  Chairperson  of  the  Board 
and  the  Director  congratulate  them  on  their 
successes  and  thank  them  for  their  hard 
work  during  the  year. 
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Ov^r  the  last 
25  years  or  so, 
teacher  education 
in  Canada  has 
become  the  province 
of  the  universities. 


INDUCTION 

NOT  AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
TEACHER  EDUCATION 


Margaret  McNay 

Associate  Professor,  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Western  Ontario 

Induction  programs  in  the  United  States 
and  in-service  programs  in  Great  Britain 
take  a variety  of  forms.  In  both  countries, 
some  of  these  programs  for  beginning  teach- 
ers have  become  alternatives  rather  than 
supports  to  existing  forms  of  teacher  edu- 
cation. This  is  a development  that  deserves 
examination,  for  it  is  one  we  would  wish  to 
avoid  in  Ontario. 

A serious  shortage  of  qualified  teachers 
in  inner-city  and  remote  rural  areas  and  a 
high  drop-out  rate  after  the  first  year  of 
teaching  have  led  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  widespread  emergency 
certification  of  untrained  college  gradu- 
ates, and  the  assignment  of  these  and  other 
personnel  without  professional  preparation 
to  classrooms  across  the  country.  Induction 
programs,  largely  performance  based  and 
often  serving  political  ends,  have  been  es- 
tablished in  a number  of  states  as  a route  to 
certification  for  these  untrained  teachers. 
The  Association  of  Teacher  Educators 
(1989)  has  condemned  this  development  as 
“a  dangerous  practice  that  should  be  dis- 
continued”: 

“No  one  today  would  think  of  putting  a 
person  into  a job  as  an  engineer,  an  archi- 
tect, or  an  accountant  without  special  train- 
ing. Yet  the  practice  of  hiring  people  to 
teach  who  have  no  specific  preparation  for 
teaching  continues  to  be  prevalent.  It  hap- 
pens most  often  when  there  is  a teacher 
shortage.  The  excuse  then  is  that  class- 


rooms cannot  be  left  unstaffed.  Children 
cannot  be  deprived  of  a teacher.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  having  an  unqualified  teacher 
is  better  than  having  no  teacher  at  all.  Such 
a question  would  never  arise  when  the  job 
is  designing  a bridge  or  auditing  an  ac- 
count ” (p.  1). 

In  Great  Britain,  repeated  reductions  in 
government  funding  over  the  last  ten  years 
have  forced  universities  to  withdraw  some 
programs  and  find  ways  to  make  other 
programs  pay  for  themselves.  Government 
funds  for  in-service  education  of  teachers 
are  now  provided  directly  to  local  educa- 
tion authorities  (LEAs,  roughly  equivalent 
to  our  boards  of  education)  who  are  free  to 
use  these  funds  as  they  see  fit.  An  emphasis 
in  LEAs  on  accountability  and  the  sort  of 
training  that  leads  to  demonstrable  changes 
in  classroom  teaching  performance  has 
pushed  universities  towards  developing 
short,  narrowly  focussed,  performance 
based  courses.  John  Turner  (1990),  writing 
about  government  policy  and  the  study  of 
education  in  Britain,  describes  the  present 
situation: 

“We  have  observed...  the  virtual  disappear- 
ance of  some  of  the  disciplines  which  are 
vitally  important  to  the  future  health  of  the 
education  service....  Even  the  extensive  and 
professional  study  of  curriculum  areas  is 
now  being  actively  discouraged. ...  The  con- 
sequential change  of  the  teacher  from  a 
professional  into  a trades  [person],  the  re- 
verse of  the  crusade  which  university  de- 
partments of  education  have  pursued  for 
many  decades,  would  appear  to  be 
inevitable... ”(p.  77). 
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The  issue  is  not  that  new  and  different 
forms  of  teacher  education  and  certifica- 
tion are  not  desirable.  Indeed,  as  the  ATE 
(1989)  acknowledges,  there  is  no  one  best 
way  to  prepare  teachers,  and  experiments 
designed  to  find  new  and  better  ways  to 
prepare  teachers  are  to  be  encouraged.  The 
issue  has  to  do  with  standards  in  teacher 
education,  and  with  the  erosion  of  those 
standards  that  occurs  when  induction  pro- 
grams or  other  alternative  programs  take 
the  place  of  more  substantial  accredited  or 
degree-bearing  teacher  education  programs. 

Let  us  acknowledge  up  front  that  teacher 
education  programs  as  they  have  existed  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  in 
Canada,  could  be  better.  The  popular  per- 
ception, however,  that  nothing  has  changed 
in  teacher  education  since  the  days  of  the 
normal  school  or  the  teachers’  college  is, 
quite  simply,  a jra'sconception.  Years  of 
experience,  substantial  research,  andcount- 
less  special  projects  in  teacher  education 
have  led  to  increased  knowledge  about 
teaching  and  a wide  variety  of  approaches 
to  teacher  education  programs. 

Over  the  last  25  years  or  so,  teacher 
education  in  Canada  has  become  the  prov- 
ince of  the  universities.  The  establishment 
of  faculties  of  education  and  of  degree- 
granting programs  in  teacher  education 
involves  a change  in  how  teaching  is  viewed. 
Teaching  has 

“become  a major  and  serious  profession, 
for  which  extensive  preparation  is 
required....Teaching  is  not  a simple  craft 
based  on  the  mastery  of  a limited  repertoire 
of  skills,  but  a task  of  extraordinary  com- 
plexity requiring  extensive  and  continuous 
study ....  Teachers,  therefore,  need  not  just 
to  be  provided  with  an  ability  to  replicate 
the  teaching  methodologies  employed  by 
their  own  schoolteachers,  but  to  develop 
new  ways  of  teaching,  based  on  a sound 
understanding  of  the  school  situation  in  all 
its  aspects  and  the  constantly  changing  needs 
and  structure  of  society  ” (Turner,  1990, 
pp. 73-74). 

Unfortunately,  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  many  of  the  alternative 
routes  to  teacher  certification  that  have 


sprung  up  in  recent  years  offer  little  more 
than  hands-on,  on-the-job  training  with  a 
few  supporting  workshops  or  courses.  These 
programs  are  largely  school  based,  and 
may  or  may  not  involve  the  participation  of 
faculties  of  education.  They  rest  on  the 
often  unstated  assumption  that  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  a teacher  is  enough  subject- 
area  knowledge  and  enough  exposure  to 
classrooms,  an  assumption  that  vastly  over- 
simplifies what  it  means  to  be  a teacher. 
Aspects  of  some  of  these  alternative  pro- 
grams are  undoubtedly  helpful  to  teachers 
but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  a larger  con- 
ception of  professional  education.  As  the 
British  Journal  of  Education  for  Teaching 
editorialized  in  1983  about  a government 
White  Paper  on  Teaching  Quality , “there  is 
[unfortunately]  absolutely  no  recognition 
of  the  need  to  develop  a rigorous  theory- 
based  practically  oriented  pedagogy”  (p. 
208). 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent  years 
about  the  need  for  “reform”  in  teacher 
education  (e.g.,  Fullan  & Connelly,  1987). 
In  Ontario,  induction  programs  figure 
prominently  in  this  discussion,  which  also 
calls  for  collaboration  between  boards  and 
faculties,  for  a more  school-based  teacher 
education,  and  for  the  reconception  of 
teacher  education  as  a “continuum.”  This 
call  to  reform  should  not  be  heard  as  a call 
to  replace  university  based  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  with  school  based  training, 
but  as  a call  to  modify  and  extend  teacher 
education  beyond  what  is  presently  offered. 
The  creation  of  induction  programs  as 
support  programs  for  beginning  teachers, 
with  the  attendant  assumption  that  teacher 
education  will  continue  into  (and  beyond) 
the  first  year  of  teaching,  is  an  example  of 
how  teacher  education  might  be  extended. 
Further,  the  creation  of  such  support  pro- 
grams would  make  possible  a variety  of 
modifications  to  the  pre-service  program. 
Collaboration  between  faculties  and  boards, 
which  as  yet  happens  only  in  limited  ways 
in  Ontario,  would  make  it  possible  to  in- 
crease the  practical  component  of  teacher 
education,  to  offer  broader  experience  and 
expertise  to  beginning  teachers,  and  to  do 
this  starting  in  the  pre-service  year.  Real 


change  in  teacher  education,  and  real  im- 
provement, might  well  happen  if  the 
strengths,  special  interests,  and  expertise  of 
both  board  personnel  and  university  faculty 
members  were  to  be  fully  acknowledged, 
valued,  and  utilized,  and  if  “a  rigorous 
theory-based  practically  oriented  peda- 
gogy” were  aimed  for  throughout  the  con- 
tinuum of  teacher  education. 

The  conditions  which  led  to  the  recent 
decline  in  standards  in  teacher  education  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  — 
teacher  shortages,  university  funding  cut- 
backs, devaluation  of  theory  in  favour  of 
on-the-job  training,  the  call  for  accounta- 
bility — threaten  teacher  education  in 
Ontario  as  well.  As  we  seek  reform  in 
teacher  education,  and  in  particular  as  we 
seek  a stronger  base  in  the  schools  and  in 
actual  teaching  practice,  we  must  not  forego 
the  academic  foundations  of  teacher  educa- 
tion for  technical  and  performance  based 
training  programs.  If  induction  programs 
and  school  based  teacher  education  pro- 
grams are  instituted  to  take  the  place  of  pre- 
service teacher  education  programs  rather 
than  extend  and  enrich  teacher  education, 
the  profession  will  ultimately  pay  a heavy 
price — in  loss  of  standards,  status,  and 
professional  integrity. 
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Depuis  quelques  ann6es,  la  quality  de  la 
formation  initiale  et  en  cours  du  personnel 
enseignant  en  Ontario  a fait  l’objet  d’6tudes 
et  de  recommandations  aupres  du  Comit6 
ontarien  d’enquete  sur  la  formation  des 
enseignants,  cr£6  en  mars  1985  par  le 
Ministbre  des  Colleges  et  University  et  le 
Ministbre  de  l’Education.  Ainsi,  en  1983, 
1’ Association  ontarienne  des  doyens  de 
faculty  d’6ducation  (AODFE)  proposait  au 
Conseil  des  university  de  l’Ontario  (CUO) 
que  les  programmes  du  baccalaur6at  en 
6ducation  de  l’Ontario  soient  prolong6s  de 
une  ou  deux  anndes  d’6tudes  sup&ieures. 
La  F6d6ration  des  enseignants  de  l’Ontario 
(FEO),  les  faculty  d’6ducation  et  d’autres 
groupes  demandaient  par  ailleurs,  une  6tude 
complete  sur  la  formation  k l’enseignement. 

L’6tude  des  programmes  d’enseigne- 
ments  et  de  documents  pertinents,  ainsi  que 
les  consultations  k grande  6chelle  menees 
en  Ontario  par  le  comitS  d’enquete,  mettent 
1’emphase  non  seulement  sur  la  question  de 
la  quality  du  baccalaurdaten  Education  mais 
aussi  sur  1’ importance  de  la  formation 
continue.  L’6ducation  franco-ontarienne 
n’est  pas  exempte  de  ces  considerations. 
Toutes  les  instances  concem6es  insistent : 
la  quality  de  l’enseignement  en  fran^ais  en 
Ontario  doit  etre  assur6e,  entre  autres,  par 
une  formation  continue  du  personnel  enseig- 
nant. Le  rapport  de  Fullan  et  Connelly  de 
1’IEPO,  auquel  a particip6  Monica  Heller, 
chercheure  et  directrice  du  CREFO,  re- 
commande  notamment  de  rattacher  a la  for- 
mation initiale  du  baccalaureat  des  stages 
d’  entree  dans  la  profession  (induction)  d ’ une 
dur6e  de  deux  ans,  responsabilit6  formelle 
des  6tablissements  d’enseignements.  Les 
auteurs  du  rapport  proposent  que  la  charge 
d’enseignement  soit  r£duite  pendant  la 
p6riode  des  stages  d’ entree.  De  plus,  les 


Pour  une  formation  continue 
des  enseignantes  et  enseignants 
francophones  en  Ontario 


auteurs  proposent  «qu’un  apprentissage  de 
l’enseignement  de  deux  ans  suive  la  peri- 
oded’induction  etque  lebrevetd’enseignant 
ne  soit  accord6  qu’aprbs  l’achevementr6ussi 
de  l’apprentissage»  (88).  Ces  recomman- 
dations s’inscrivent  dans  un  projet  de 
«pratique  reflexive  supervisee»  et  «profes- 
sionnalisme»  des  enseignants. 

Oeuvrant  en  contexte  minoritaire,  les 
enseignantes  et  enseignants  des  6coles 
frangaises  en  Ontario  font  face  a des  diffi- 
culty bien  spdcifiques.  Ils  et  elles  souf- 
frent  entre  autres  d’isolement  et  sont  sou- 
vent  eloign6s  des  lieux  ou  s’offrent  la  for- 
mation additionnelle.  L’etudede  Frenette, 
Courte  et  Welch  demontre  qu’  «un  renou- 
veau  dans  la  formation  des  enseignants 
dependra  necessairement  de  la  capacite  des 
institutions  de  formation  des  enseignants  k 
rejoindre  ceux-ci».  Dans  ce  contexte,  la 
formation  k distance  apporte  des  616ments 
de  solution  importants.  L’lEPO,  par  ex- 
emple,  offre  des  cours  k distance  et  cours 
sur  place  en  fran^ais  dans  deux  programmes 
de  maitrise  en  Education  intitules  «Langue 
et  6ducation»  et  «Societe  et  6ducation». 
L’Universite  d’Ottawa,  elle,  offre  des  pro- 
grammes de  maitrise  et  doctorat  complets 
en  ffan9ais  sur  place.  Dans  une  autre  en- 
quete  on  note  que  pres  de  20%  du  personnel 
enseignant  francophone  participe  annuelle- 
ment  k des  programmes  de  perfectionne- 
ment  ou  de  (Qualifications  additionnelles» 
(Bordeleau  1990). 

Le  rapport  Fullan  et  Connelly  souligne 
cependant  qu’il  est  difficile  d’dvaluer 
l’impact  de  tous  les  programmes  offerts  en 
Ontario  et  suggere  une  meilleure  coordina- 
tion des  instances  concentres  et  de  leurs 
ressources.  Fullan  et  Connelly  notent  aussi 
la  n£cessitr  d’un  suivi  aux  activity  de 
formation  ponctuelles,  telles  les  ateliers 
dans  les  joum6esp6dagogiques.  S ’inspirant 
de  ce  rapport,  une  equipe  conjointe  du 
CREFO  et  du  Conseil  des  6coles  de  langue 
fran9aise  de  la  communautd  urbaine  de 
Toronto  (CEFCUT)  travaille  cette  ann6e 
sur  un  projet  de  perfectionnement  profes- 


sionnel  qui  s’ intitule  «Le  developpement 
regional  et  la  formation  continue  : une 
experience  de  recherche-action».  L’objectif 
principal  de  ce  projet  est  de  creer  un  type  de 
reflexion  etde  cooperation  avec  les  enseig- 
nantes et  les  enseignants  dans  le  domaine 
des  mathematiques  et  sciences  pour 
1 ’amelioration  des  pratiques  pedagogiques. 
Aprbs  1 ’ echange  sur  les  differentes  strategies 
les  enseignants  mettent  k l’essai  ces 
strategies  dans  leurs  propres  salles  de 
classes.  Ils  et  elles  partagent  ensuite  leurs 
experiences  au  sein  de  leurs  equipes  de 
travail,  formees  du  personnel  enseignant, 
de  conseillers  pedagogiques,  et  de  cher- 
cheures. 

Finalement,  mentionnons  la  creation  en 
1989  du  Conseil  Ontarien  sur  la  formation 
du  personnel  enseignant  (COFPE),  qui  a 
pour  objectif  d’etudier  et  faciliter  des 
changements  aux  programme  actuels  de 
formation  et  de  perfectionnement  k 
l’enseignement.  Le  Conseil  est  situe  au  56, 
rue  Wellesley  Ouest,  Toronto  M7A  2B7, 
telephone:  (416)  3244878. 
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Support 
for 

Beginning 

Teachers 


FROM  THE  FIELD 


WATERLOO  REGION  R.C.S.S.  BOARD 


Maureen  Innes 


Staff  Development  Consultant, 

Waterloo  Region  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  School  Board 

Five  years  ago,  George  Flynn,  the  Director 
of  Education  for  the  Waterloo  Region 
Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Board, 
challenged  all  staff  to  envision  a new  edu- 
cational paradigm.  Staff  were  encouraged 
to  establish  “inclusive  comm  unities”  within 
which  all  members  could  realize  their  full 
potential.  The  shaping  of  relationships,  a 
process  based  in  respect  for  what  is  human 
and  guided  by  the  spirit  of  love,  became  the 
focus  for  curriculum  change,  organizational 
change,  and  staff  development.  It  was  in 
this  context  that  we  began  to  rethink  the 
concept  of  teacher  education. 

In  1988,  in  partnership  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario  and  the  OISE 
Midwestern  Centre,  we  established  a pilot 
project  in  teacher  education.  Our  initial  aim 
was  to  reconceive  it  as  a “collaborative 
endeavour.”  As  the  project  team  met  to  set 
directions,  we  focussed  on  the  following 
questions: 

What  do  we  hope  to  accomplish? 

Who  should  be  involved? 

Where  do  we  begin? 

The  team  felt  that  since  teacher  educa- 
tion is  a continuum  of  learning,  the  place  to 
begin  was  with  the  pre-service  program. 
Two  elementary  schools  (Christ  the  King 
and  SL  Peter)  were  invited  to  join  the  team. 
They  agreed  to  provide  a “whole  school 
approach”  to  teacher  development  for  15 
student  teachers  from  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  Because  our  goal  was  to 
provide  a caring  school  community  for 
these  students,  we  decided  that  they  should 
do  their  practica  in  the  same  setting  for  the 
entire  year.  So  nine  students  were  assigned 
to  one  of  the  project’s  schools  and  six  to  the 
other. 


AWhole-School  Approach 
to  Teacher  Induction 


The  process  began  in  J une  1989  when  all 
the  staff  from  the  two  elementary  schools 
came  together  for  a full  day  to  reflect  on  the 
needs  of  pre-service  teachers.  Custodians, 
secretaries,  para-professionals,  teachers, 
and  principals  began  the  day  by  recalling 
their  early  experiences  in  their  respective 
careers.  As  a result  of  their  reflections,  the 
staff  were  able  to  anticipate  some  of  the 
concerns  of  the  student  teachers. 


Me  Director  of  Education 
challenged  all  staff  to  establish 
" inclusive  communities.” 


Each  staff  member  was  also  able  to 
identify  specific  ways  in  which  he  or  she 
could  help.  Unlike  past  practice,  when  a 
student  teacher  was  assigned  to  just  one 
teacher,  it  was  agreed  that  student  teachers 
would  be  invited  to  be  part  of  a community 
of  learners  and  that  all  staff  would  share  the 
responsibility  of  helping  them  make  sense 
out  of  their  new  roles. 

In  October  1989,  the  project’s  experi- 
ment officially  began.  Through  a cycle  of 
reflection,  planning,  and  action,  the  team 
met  as  a whole  to  prepare  for  each  of  the 
three  practice  teaching  sessions.  And  thus, 
over  the  course  of  a year,  students  gained  a 
new  appreciation  of  the  word  “curriculum” 
as  custodians  discussed  safety  issues  and 
student  needs,  as  secretaries  oriented  them 
to  important  school  routines  and  first  aid 
materials,  and  as  all  teaching  staff  tried  to 
act  as  mentors  and  role  models. 

As  the  third  practice  teaching  session 
came  to  an  end,  school  personnel  and  stu- 
dent teachers  agreed  that  a whole  school 
approach  to  the  pre-service  year  was  very 
worthwhile  and  should  be  further  devel- 
oped to  include  the  induction  year.  The 


student  teachers  in  particular  valued  the 
strong  support  system  that  had  been  estab- 
lished and  the  opportunities  to  come  to 
know  the  students  as  well. 

In  March  1990,  a follow-up  plan  was  put 
into  action  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
pre-service  and  the  induction  year.  Six 
graduates  hired  by  the  Board  to  start  in 
September  were  invited  to  participate  in 
this  phase  of  the  pilot  project. 

The  six  “inductees”  were  invited  to  spend 
May  and  June  in  the  schools  to  which  they 
had  been  assigned.  As  in  the  first  phase  of 
the  project,  the  staffs  of  the  receiving  schools 
were  encouraged  to  take  responsibility  for 
supporting  their  newest  team  members. 
Having  had  some  teaching  experience,  the 
inductees  worked  closely  with  the  principal 
and  other  staff  members  to  design  their  own 
staff  development  programs  for  Septem- 
ber. 

Although  their  staff  development  plans 
were  unique,  all  six  prospective  teachers 
spent  a large  portion  of  their  time  observing 
and  interacting  with  students.  As  they  shared 
their  observations  with  the  other  teachers 
on  staff,  they  gained  a better  understanding 
of  student  strengths  and  needs  as  well  as 
appropriate  curriculum  development. 
Opportunities  to  meet  parents  and  to  write 
report  cards  helped  to  prepare  them  for  the 
year  to  come. 

This  two-month  orientation  program 
holds  a great  deal  of  promise  for  several 
reasons.  First,  new  teachers  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  actually  experience  what  the 
Board  is  trying  to  achieve  by  its  “inclusive 
community.”  Second,  they  become  famil- 
iar with  Board  and  school  philosophies  and 
are  able  to  see  how  they  are  translated  in 
school  and  classroom  practice  before  the 
school  year  begins.  And  third,  all  staff 
members  are  given  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  collegial  relationships  that  are 
necessary  to  bring  about  organizational  and 
curriculum  change. 
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a mentor  is  like  a 
balloon  so  full  of  experience, 
plans,  and  ideas  that  it’s 
ready  to  burst. 

Being  a mentor  is  like  being 
somebody  else’s  right  arm. 

Being  a mentor  is  like  being  a 
roto-tiller  — always  looking 
to  find  a smoother  way  for  a 
new  teacher. 

Being  a mentor  is  like  travel- 
ling in  a time  machine  back 
to  my  first  year  teaching. 

Being  a mentor  is  like  lead- 
ing someone  through  an 
advanced  fun-house,  where 
they  move  the  doors  and 
mirrors  every  day. 

Being  a mentor  — like  shar- 
ing a glass  of  aged  wine. 

Being  a mentor  is  communi- 
cating, sharing  my  experi- 
ence with  my  colleague. 


Being  a mentor  is  like  being 
the  big  sister  at  a pyjama 
party. 


Prophets  in  Our 
Own  Land 

THE  ROLE  OF  MENTORS 

IN  THE  CARLETON  BOARD’S  PILOT 

INDUCTION  PROJECT 


Helen  Spence 

Consultant,  School  Assistance  Team,  Chair 
of  the  Induction  Task  Force,  Carleton  Board 
of  Education 

Patricia  Hayes 

Special  Assignment  Teacher,  School  As- 
sistance Team,  Carleton  Board  of  Educa- 
tion 

This  article  gives  voice  to  the  innermost 
thoughts  and  considerations  of  four  practi- 
tioners who  actively  and  willingly  involved 
themselves  in  a pilot  induction  project.  The 
selected  excerpts,  taken  from  a panel  dis- 
cussion, illustrate  and  reinforce  issues  and 
questions  that  are  of  concern  to  all  educa- 
tors interested  in  the  induction  process:  the 
selection  and  pairing  of  partners;  role  defi- 
nitions; the  evolution  of  partnerships;  human 
and  financial  support;  and  benefits.  In  their 
exploration  of  these  issues,  the  panelists 
provide  direction  and  confirmation  of  the 
essential  elements  of  a successful  induction 
project. 

Background 

In  1989,  the  Carleton  Board  of  Education 
responded  to  its  increasing  number  of  new 
teachers  by  creating  an  induction  and 
mentoring  program.  Partners  in  Reflec- 
tion. The  program  promotes  the  view  that  a 
teacher’ s professional  development  requires 
a continuous  process  of  reflection  on  the 
practices  of  teaching.  Its  intent  was  two- 
fold: (1)  to  assist  new  teachers  entering  the 
profession  and  (2)  to  provide  experienced 
teachers  with  personal  and  professional 
growth  opportunities. 

Beginning  teachers,  along  with  their 


school-based  mentors,  attended  monthly 
workshops  at  a central  location.  Each  ses- 
sion was  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of 
participants  as  determined  in  a survey  of 
concerns.  Both  generic  and  specific  topics 
were  addressed.  The  informal  tone  of  the 
discussion  and  the  creation  of  problem- 
solving groups  helped  the  participants  set 
up  networks  outside  the  workshop  setting. 
Beyond  this,  the  pairs  acted  as  in-school 
teams  for  the  purposes  of  formal  and  infor- 
mal consultation. 

In  May  1990,  the  Carleton  Board  of 
Education,  in  co-operation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa,  organized  and  hosted  a 
provincial  symposium,  Induction  and  Men- 
toring. An  inviting  atmosphere  and  the 
active  participation  of  the  audience  inspired 
a high  level  of  commitment  to  induction 
throughout  the  symposium.  The  indisput- 
able highlight  of  the  two  days,  however, 
was  the  candid  and  insightful  comments 
provided  by  a panel  of  four  participants  in 
Carleton  ’ s Partners  in  Reflection  Program. 
In  telling  their  stories,  two  new  teachers 
and  two  mentors  spoke  directly  to  the  is- 
sues addressed  in  earlier  sessions  and  dra- 
matically portrayed  the  realities  and  the 
complexities  inherent  in  the  induction  proc- 
ess. 

The  panelists  represented  a wide  range 
of  experience.  At  the  time  of  the  sympo- 
sium, Ron  and  B arbara  were  first  year  teach- 
ers at  the  elementary  level.  Lynn,  a teacher 
for  31  years, was  Barbara’s  mentor. (Ron’s 
mentor,  “Karen,”  was  not  present  at  the 
symposium.)  Representing  the  secondary 
panel,  Diana  spoke  of  her  experience  as  a 
mentor  to  a veteran  teacher  who  was  both 
new  to  the  province  and  to  a vocational 
school. 
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Selection,  Pairing,  and  Timing 
A common  theme  that  emerged  for  mentors 
and  new  teachers  was  the  issue  of  who 
would  be  involved  in  the  Partners  Pro- 
gram. Although  the  program  was  intended 
for  teachers  new  to  the  profession,  how 
willing  or  interested  these  beginners  might 
be  to  accept  “support”  was  not  readily 
observable.  The  principal  or  vice  principal 
clearly  could  play  an  advocacy  role  in  rec- 
ommending participation. 

Time  was  also  an  issue.  If  support  were 
to  be  provided,  it  had  to  happen  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  Ron  related,  “Well,  then  I got 
my  own  class  and  quickly  realized  that 
someone  was  actually  expecting  me  to  write 
the  day  book.  Nobody  was  going  to  tell  me 
exactly  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it  or  what 
resources  to  use,  or  how  to  get  those  re- 
sources. In  fact,  I was  on  my  own  com- 
pletely.... It  didn’t  take  me  too  long  to 
realize  that  teaching  was  going  to  be  a lot 
more  difficult  than  I had  thought  it  would 
be.” 

When  the  principal  approached  Ron  in 
mid-September  (“the  only  first  year  teacher 
in  the  school  so  I was  an  obvious  choice”) 
with  the  suggestion  that  Karen  be  his  mentor 
and  that  they  participate  together  in  this 
program,  he  willingly  assented. 

When  reflecting  on  the  selection  and 
timing  of  the  pairing  with  his  mentor,  Ron 
admitted  that  he  had  had  little  input  He 
appreciated  having  been  paired  by  his  prin- 
cipal and  acknowledged  the  importance  of 
timing,  “If  the  pairing  had  taken  place  be- 
fore the  second  week  in  September,  we 
would  have  had  the  opportunity  to  plan  our 
timetables  so  that  we  did  have  some  com- 
mon time.”  He  lamented  the  fact  that 
timetabling  was  not  considered. 


Compatible  personalities,  similar  time- 
tables and  program  levels,  common  plan- 
ning time,  and  physical  proximity  figured 
prominently  in  all  the  panelists’  stories.  “I 
waschosenasamentorbecause...  wearein 
the  same  area  of  specialization.  We  didn’t 
have  a common  course  to  teach  but  we  did 
have  the  common  background....  Unfortu- 
nately, our  timetables  were  not  compatible. 
We  found  that  to  be  a definite  problem  in 
September”  (Diana). 

During  the  previous  spring  term,  when 
Barbara  had  worked  as  a supply  teacher, 
she  had  been  introduced  to  Lynn  and  they 
had  begun  informally  to  exchange  resources. 
In  September,  Lynn  was  considered  a most 
“appropriate  choice  (as  mentor)  given  her 
ability  and  coinciding  grade  level  and  the 
close  proximity  of  her  classroom.”  Their 
association  was  facilitated  by  their  early 
interaction.  Barbara  confirmed,  “We  had 
already  developed  a rapport.” 

The  need  for  rapport  was  echoed  by  Ron 
who  thought  that  “no  matter  how  selection 
occurs,  careful  attention  has  to  be  paid  to 
the  personalities  of  the  people  involved.  If 
compatibility  is  missing,  the  pair  is  likely  to 
be  unsuccessful.”  His  pairing  with  Karen 
was  successful  because  “the  most  impor- 
tant component  in  the  choosing  of  the  new 
teacher/mentor  pair,  personal  compatibil- 
ity,” was  honoured.  Compatible  personali- 
ties, rapport,  and  common  time  were  by  far 
the  most  salient  concerns  of  all  the  partici- 
pants. 

Evolving  Roles  and  Partnerships 

The  dynamics  of  the  partnerships  were 
constantly  changing.  New  teachers  were 
not  passive  recipients  of  the  wisdom  prof- 

continued 


a first  year  teacher  is 
like  going  through  Hurricane 
Hugo. 

Being  a beginning  teacher  is 
like  getting  off  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ski  tow  and  finding 
yourself  out  of  control  on  a 
black  diamond  hill. 

Being  an  intern  is  like  mov- 
ing from  Private  to  General 
in  one  day. 

Being  a beginning  teacher  is 
like  being  a rubber  ball 
bouncing  all  over  the  place. 

Being  a beginning  teacher  is 
like  learning  to  walk  again:  a 
couple  of  steps  lands  me  back 
on  my  knees  crawling  until 
courage  returns. 

Being  a beginning  teacher  in 
this  program  is  like  . . . 
climbing  a hard  pitch  with  a 
reliable  belayer!! 


Beginning  teacher — the 
blind  leading  the  blind. 


— From  Carleton’s  Partners  Program. 
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PROPHETS  continued 
fered  by  their  mentors.  Lynn  recalled,  “As 
the  year  progressed,  needs  changed.  It 
started  as  a very  practical  arrangement  and 
now  we’U  often  get  into  philosophical  dis- 
cussions about  programs  and  methods.  It’s 
interesting  for  both  of  us.” 

Barbara’s  relationship  with  Lynn  be- 
came self-directed:  “Initially  my  needs  were 
focussed  intensely  on  timetabling,  proce- 
dures, curricula,  and  management  tech- 
niques particular  to  my  grade  level.  The 
focus  changed,  however,  to  that  of  moral 
and  emotional  support.” 

As  a new  teacher,  Barbara  identified 
emotional  and  moral  support  as  the  most 
valuable  component  in  the  partnership.  She 
felt  that  Lynn’s  “unconditional  and  non- 
judgmental  support”  eased  many  stressful 
moments.  When  confronted  with  a difficult 
parent,  a distressed  Barbara  turned  to  Lynn. 
“I  didn’t  know  where  to  go...  I felt  like 
quitting.  It  was  Lynn  who  helped  me  to 
keep  things  in  perspective.”  She  pointed 
out  that  these  things  happen  to  everyone  at 


a new  teacher  is  like 
being  afloat  on  the  ocean. 


all  levels  of  experience,  and  that  they  will 
probably  happen  to  her  again. 

Ron  viewed  Karen’s  participation  as 
unique.  “She  was  a colleague  who  had 
made  a formal  commitment  to  share  her 
experience  with  me,  provide  support,  and 
often  simply  tell  me  how  things  were  done. 
Karen  was  there.  She  was  the  person  I could 
sit  down  with  and  reflect  on  things.” 

In  this  case,  too,  the  original  purpose  of 
the  pairing,  to  provide  support,  evolved 
into  a professional  dialogue.  “Karen  and  I 
established  a collegial  relationship  that  was 
based  in  mutual  respect  and  a desire  to 
share  experiences.” 

The  evolutionary  nature  of  Diana’s  rela- 
tionship to  the  new  teacher  she  had  been 
paired  with  was  evident  from  her  com- 
ments: “My  role  started  out  as  being  an 
orienteer  for  her.  I showed  her  where  things 
were  kept,  where  the  supplies  were,  and 
whom  to  see  for  what  information.  I also 
made  her  transition  to  staff  a little  easier. 
Once  classes  began  she  relied  on  me  more 


for  perspective,  curricular  support  and 
advice,  and  moral  support.  As  the  year 
progressed,  my  partner’ s experience  kicked 
in  and  she  became  more  confident....  We’d 
get  into  an  actual  dialogue  as  to  what  was  an 
appropriate  or  inappropriate  lesson.” 

The  relationships  were  never  static. 

Support  Mechanisms  and  Benefits 
The  support  which  motivated  and  sustained 
the  participants  in  the  program  came  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  Administrators  supported 
the  program  from  the  beginning  by  inviting 
staff  to  become  involved.  They  also  pro- 
vided support  in  the  form  of  release  time  to 
attend  the  central  sessions.  Occasionally 
in-school  release  was  offered  as  well.  “Cer- 
tainly, during  the  first  few  weeks,  my  part- 
ner was  given  an  advantage  by  having  a 
block  of  time  to  sit  down  with  me  and  go 
over  some  of  the  pros  and  cons”  (Diana). 
Acknowledgment  and  personal  encourage- 
ment and  interest  shown  by  the  administra- 
tion were  considered  by  all  panelists  to  be 
an  important  expression  of  support. 

The  sessions  themselves  had  an  encour- 
aging and  supportive  effect  by  sending  a 
message  to  the  Board  that  this  process  was 
valued:  “...  taking  Barbara  under  my  wing 
was  not  enough,  it  had  to  be  at  a system 
level  to  be  successful  because  it  empha- 
sized the  importance  for  the  Board  to  meet 
the  needs  of  new  people  coming  into  the 
system”  (Lynn). 

The  training  component  of  the  central 
sessions  was  directed  by  the  teachers  and 
made  relevant  to  their  emerging  needs. 
Training  also  supported  the  predictable  chal- 
lenges that  arise  in  each  term  (e.g.,  parent- 
teacher  interviews  and  evaluation).  It  was, 
however,  the  unstructured  part  of  each 
workshop  that  was  most  appreciated.  “The 
most  valuable  part,  for  me,  was  just  getting 
together  with  other  beginning  teachers  and 
telling  war  stories.  Learning  that  it  has 
happened  to  everyone  and  it  is  happening  to 
everyone  ...  was  really  one  of  the  strongest 
things  for  me  at  those  sessions”  (Ron). 

Without  doubt,  the  central  force  behind 
the  success  of  the  program  was  the  support 
provided  by  the  individual  mentors.  “My 
mentor  was  someone  I could  go  to  when  I 
was  feeling  overwhelmed  — a person  who 
wasn’t  in  an  evaluative  role  to  judgmen- 
tally  tsk,  tsk  my  incompetence”  (Ron). 
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This  freedom  to  make  a mistake,  to  ask 
a question,  and  to  admit  not  knowing  the 
answer  proved  to  be  the  glue  which  held  the 
relationships  together  and  sustained  the 
program. 

Clearly,  the  goal  of  the  Partners  in  Re- 
flection program  was  also  its  main  benefit. 
“I  haven’t  meant  to  say  that  without  the 
program,  I wouldn’t  have  made  it, ...  teach- 
ers have  made  it  for  a long  time  without 
such  programs.  What  I am  saying  is  that 
Partners  in  Reflection  eased  my  entrance 
into  the  profession,  made  it  easier,  allowed 
me  to  make  fewer  mistakes  from  the  begin- 
ning and  feel  more  comfortable  in  the  role” 
(Ron). 


a mentor  is  seeing 
myself  20  years  ago. 


At  the  school  level,  this  easing  into  the 
profession  made  possible  by  the  mentor 
relationship  was  reflected  in  small  but  sig- 
nificant ways.  During  the  first  few  days  of 
school,  the  new  teacher  knew  at  least  one 
person  who  had  a personal  interest  in  her  or 
his  well-being.  Barbara  felt  that  her  asso- 
ciation with  a more  experienced  teacher 
provided  a bridge  to  the  other  staff  mem- 
ber s and  that  they  accepted  her  more  quickly . 
Ron  benefitted  from  the  opportunity  to 
troubleshoot  and  to  consider  other  options 
in  his  teaching  practices.  As  he  soon  dis- 
covered, his  experience  and  training  at  the 
faculty  of  education  had  not  prepared  him 
for  some  of  the  challenges  he  faced.  “At  the 
Faculty  they  taught  us  how  to  nurture  the 
whole  child,  how  to  plan  lessons  and  themes, 
but  they  definitely  didn’t  teach  us  how  to 
collect  hot  dog  money  while  noting  the 
announcements  on  the  board,  making  sure 
the  students  were  singing  “O  Canada”  and 
getting  them  all  down  to  assembly  on  time.” 
At  the  central  sessions,  the  mix  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  was 
particularly  fruitful.  Teachers  at  both  pan- 
els discovered  their  common  ground,  some- 
thing that  often  does  not  occur  due  to  the 
lack  of  opportunities  for  professional  ex- 
change. While  providing  a forum  where 
specific,  practical  strategies  for  remedia- 
tion could  be  discussed  in  a non-threaten- 


ing way,  the  sessions  helped  new  teachers 
deal  with  feelings  of  being  oveloaded.  Ron, 
for  example,  was  encouraged  by  the  shared 
experience  he  had  with  his  mentor  at  the 
central  sessions  and  the  common  frame  of 
reference  that  resulted. 

And,  on  a personal  level,  mentors  were 
challenged  by  the  partnership  to  reflect  on 
their  teaching  practices.  “There  are  so  many 
things  that  I had  taken  for  granted,  having 
taught  a number  of  years,  things  that  I do 
without  thinking  twice...  and  it  forced  me 
into  a greater  awareness  of  my  own  teach- 
ing practices.  My  partner  often  asked  me 
not  only  how  I did  things  but  why. ..  nobody 
had  ever  asked  me  before  why  I do  these 
things”  (Diana). 

Not  surprisingly,  some  of  the  benefits 
were  outside  the  classroom.  As  Lynn  spoke 
to  the  participants  of  the  symposium  she 
confessed,  “We  had  personal  as  well  as 
professional  links  and  that  was  important.  I 
grew.  As  an  example.  I’ve  almost  finished 
3 1 years  of  teaching  and  this  is  the  very  first 
time  I have  ever  done  public  speaking.” 

Issues 

The  relative  infancy  of  formal  induction 
programs  brings  with  it  numerous  issues 
that  have  to  be  addressed  at  all  levels  of 
education.  The  experiences  of  these  four 
teachers  raises  these  issues  both  directly 
and  indirectly. 

• Who  assumes  responsibility  for  the  in- 
duction and  mentoring  program? 

In  the  Carleton  Board,  teachers  on  special 
assignment  initiated  the  mentoring  program . 
Although  the  centre  of  responsibility  is 
negotiable,  once  the  initiative  has  been 
taken,  the  collaborative  effort  of  the  vari- 
ous stakeholders  will  determine  the  success 
of  the  program. 

The  Induction  Task  Force  of  the  Carle- 
ton  Board  of  Education  brings  together 
representatives  of  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion, secondary  and  elementary  teachers’ 
federations,  administration  and  senior  staff. 
This  group  provides  the  momentum,  the 
diversity,  and  the  checks  and  balances  that 
are  necessary  for  a venture  of  this  kind  to 
succeed.  At  the  same  time,  the  heightened 
awareness  that  is  brought  about  by  the 
increased  interaction  between  these  institu- 
tions may  well  lead  to  wider  reforms  in 


teacher  education  and  professional  devel- 
opment. In  boards  where  there  are  insuffi- 
cient resources  or  minimal  contact  with 
faculties  of  education,  there  will  need  to  be 
other  strategies  for  addressing  pre-service, 
induction,  and  in-service  needs. 

• What  is  the  role  of  a central  program? 

In  an  increasingly  decentralized  system, 
the  role  of  a central  program  is  necessarily 
questioned.  Yet  each  system  needs  to  select 
the  core  values  and  the  core  practices  which 
do  not  vary  across  schools  and  which  re- 
quire special  attention.  Time  is  the  one 
asset  which  central  programs  do  provide. 
And  with  time  comes  the  anticipated  cost 
and  the  determination  of  who  will  pay. 
This,  too,  will  need  to  be  decided  by  each 
board. 

• What  school  climate  is  conducive  to  an 

induction  program? 

In  the  relatively  “flat”  organization  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  teachers 
can  be  intolerant  of  differences  in  treat- 
ment; therefore,  the  identification  and  the 
encouragement  of  mentors  must  be  carried 
out  openly  and  fairly.  Incentives  must  be 
sufficiently  motivating  to  attract  mentors 
while  avoiding  the  perception  of  establish- 
ing an  elite  group.  Awareness  of  these 
issues  will  promote  an  acceptance  of  the 
partnerships  that  develop  and  increase  the 
likelihood  of  success.  In  the  experience  of 
the  Carleton  Board  of  Education,  the  ad- 
ministrator is  the  key. 

Having  identified  mentors  as  the  most 
significant  variable  in  the  induction  proc- 
ess, what  more  do  we  need  to  know  about 
the  potential  mentor’s  essential  character- 
istics? What  aspects  of  school  climate  are 
likely  to  promote  the  willingness  of  some- 
one with  these  characteristics  to  come  forth 
and  commit  him  or  herself  to  a partnership 
with  a new  teacher? 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
the  mentoring  relationship  is  its  signficance 
for  long-term  professional  development. 
Our  perception  at  the  Carleton  Board  is  that 
as  we  shift  our  centrally-driven,  expert 
approach  to  programs  based  in  co-opera- 
tion and  collaboration  within  the  teaching 
profession,  we  will  find  experts  within  our 
ranks  and  we  will  begin  to  value  the  proph- 
ets in  our  own  land. 
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land 

A great  deal  of  material  has  been  written 
about  mentoring  as  a vehicle  for  providing 
support  to  beginning  teachers.  From  this 
substantial  literature,  I have  tried  below  to 
pull  out  some  guidelines  for  practitioners 
who  are  developing  partnerships  and  pro- 
grams for  professional  growth.  Readers 
who  are  interested  in  exploring  the  litera- 
ture can  pursue  the  recommended  readings 
at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Why  mentoring? 

Beginning  teachers  who  have  had  mentors 
during  their  first  year  report  benefitting 
from  attention  and  encouragement,  from 
receiving  assistance  with  curriculum,  deal- 
ing with  the  administration,  and  working 
with  others  in  the  school.  With  mentoring, 
professional  initiation  appears  to  be 
smoother  and  less  frustrating  for  the  new- 
comers, and  their  attitudes  and  perceptions 
about  teaching  are  significantly  healthier. 

Mentor  teachers  also  benefit  from  the 
mentoring  relationship.  They  find  working 
with  a newcomer  encourages  them  to  ana- 
lyze their  own  instruction,  re-examine  their 
classroom  practices,  and  sharpen  their  per- 
spective. Mentor  teachers  also  report  be- 
coming more  confident  about  their  teach- 
ing, learning  new  skills,  experiencing  a 
boost  to  their  confidence,  and  enjoying  the 
chance  to  develop  a relationship  with  a new 
professional. 

How  can  the  mentoring  role  be  described? 
Mentors  play  a number  of  roles  and  per- 
form many  functions  as  they  support  and 


assist  beginning  teachers.  They  act  as  coun- 
sellors, consultants,  trusted  friends  and 
confidants,  guides,  and  colleagues.  They 
help  beginning  teachers  learn  about  teach- 
ing by  modelling  classroom  behaviour,  by 
supervising,  by  coaching,  and  by  engaging 
in  curriculum  collaboration  and  team  teach- 
ing. These  activities  could  be  described  as 
formal  assistance.  Providing  informal  as- 
sistance on  a day-to-day  basis  is  also  an 
important  part  of  what  mentors  do.  Infor- 
mal assistance  will  involve  such  things  as 
providing  ongoing  support,  encouragement, 
and  advice;  introducing  the  beginning 
teacher  to  others;  inviting  the  beginning 
teacher  to  lunch,  in-service  sessions,  and 
events;  interpreting  guidelines,  procedures, 
and  situations;  encouraging  reflection; 
checking  daily  on  how  things  are  going  or 
how  a particular  lesson  went;  sharing  re- 
sources and  materials;  offering  solutions  to 
a problem;  and  suggesting  tips  on  organiza- 
tion and  time  management.  Effective  assis- 
tance addresses  procedural,  personal,  and 
pedagogical  concerns. 

Like  all  relationships,  the  relationship 
between  the  partners  evolves  over  the  year 
as  the  beginning  teacher  gains  confidence 
and  control.  Some  researchers  describe 
stages  such  as  orientation,  initiation,  con- 
solidation, and  collegial  collaboration.  If 
the  relationship  is  a successful  one,  and  the 
mentor  and  protege  feel  comfortable  with 
each  other,  they  are  more  likely  to  address 
substantive  professional  growth  questions 
on  instruction,  curriculum,  and  classroom 
management. 

How  could  mentors  be  selected  and 
matched  with  beginners? 

Some  experienced  teachers  are  more  likely 
to  be  effective  mentors  than  others.  The  list 


of  qualities  that  emerges  from  the  literature 
is  daunting,  leading  many  practitioners  to 
wonder  how  and  where  the  “paragons”  will 
be  found.  A summary  of  important  quali- 
ties includes: 

• initiative  and  ability  to  organize 

• exemplary  teaching  practice  and  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness  in  classroom 
management,  discipline,  and  instruc- 
tional strategies;  positive  working  rela- 
tionships with  students  and  colleagues; 
analytical  about  teaching 

• interest  in  working  with  beginning  teach- 
ers 


• communication,  problem  solving  skills 

• observation,  coaching,  and  conferencing 
skills; 

• flexibility,  patience,  sensitivity,  help- 
fulness, caring,  dedication,  friendliness, 
open-mindedness,  self-assurance  and 
security,  willingness  to  share,  and  a 
positive  perspective 

Such  a list,  however  daunting,  may  at 
least  serve  as  a guide  for  the  selection  of 
mentor  teachers. 

Once  mentors  have  been  selected,  how 
should  they  be  matched  with  beginning 
teachers?  Again,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
all  these  criteria  can  be  met;  however,  some 
factors  to  consider  are  suggested  in  the 
literature: 

• similar  assignments  (same  discipline, 
subject,  or  grade  level) 

• classrooms  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other 

• at  least  one  common  planning  period 

• compatible  professional  ideologies  about 
teaching,  learning,  classroom  manage- 
ment, and  discipline 

• compatible  personalities  (obviously  dif- 
ficult to  know  in  advance!) 


• time  to  fulfill  the  role 
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What  training  and  ongoing  support 
should  be  provided? 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  both  mentors  and 
beginning  teachers  need  some  preparation 
to  enable  them  to  gain  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  mentoring  relationship.  Sessions 
for  the  pairs  to  learn  together  and  opportu- 
nities for  mentors  and  beginning  teachers  to 
meet  and  share  with  others  throughout  the 
year  are  also  suggested. 

What  might  be  included  in  such  ses- 
sions? Topics  suggested  for  exploration 
prior  to  the  school  year  include:  problems 
and  concerns  of  beginning  teachers,  men- 
tor roles  and  functions,  pitfalls  and  prob- 
lems of  mentoring,  adult  development  and 
stages  of  teacher  development,  coaching, 
communication,  and  problem  solving  skills. 
An  orientation  session  for  beginning  teach- 
ers and  mentor  teachers  that  focusses  on 
relationship  building  and  preparation  for 
the  first  day  and  first  week  is  often  the  first 
of  a series  of  in-service  sessions.  Other 
topics  for  the  pairs  to  focus  on  during  sub- 
sequent sessions  throughout  the  year  in- 
clude: classroom  management,  planning 
and  organization,  student  assessment  and 
evaluation,  reporting  to  parents,  and  teach- 
ing and  learning  styles.  Learning  together 
provides  mentor  and  beginning  teacher  pairs 
with  a common  language  to  analyze  and 
reflect  on  teaching  practice,  but  also  helps 
them  develop  a personal  relationship. 

Beginning  teachers  and  mentor  teachers 
also  need  opportunities  to  meet  with  others 
in  the  same  role,  that  is,  beginners  with 
beginners,  and  mentors  with  mentors.  Ses- 
sions for  them  to  share  and  discuss  com- 
mon issues  provide  important  support  and 
encouragement. 

Although  those  planning  the  training 
can  decide  in  advance  on  a tentative  plan 
for  the  year,  the  program  must  remain  both 
flexible  and  open-ended  to  deal  with  issues 
or  problems  as  they  arise. 

How  is  mentoring  influenced  by 
school  culture? 

The  workplace  can  work  for  or  against 
mentoring.  Classroom  assignments,  teacher 
isolation,  communication  and  decision 
making  patterns,  scheduling,  and  opportu- 
nities for  learning  and  collaboration  are 
workplace  conditions  that  promote  or 
impinge  on  the  beginning  teacher’s  first 
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year  experience.  Whether  characterized  by 
isolation  and  privacy,  or  by  collaboration 
and  experimentation,  school  norms  will 
certainly  have  an  effect  on  the  ease  with 
which  mentoring  relationships  develop. 

A mentor  program  can  increase  staff 
sharing  and  communication  or  just  as  easily 
create  animosity  and  professional  jealousy. 

Szabo  (1989)  proposed  a typology  of 
working  conditions  for  new  teachers  based 
on  the  level  of  difficulty  of  teaching  assign- 
ment and  the  level  of  support  provided.  She 
identified  four  scenarios  of  the  working 
conditions  first  year  teachers  experience. 


Difficulty 

Low 

High 

Support 

Low 

High 

ignores 

nurtured 

tested 

coached 

Such  an  analysis  points  to  the  need  to  do 
more  than  just  implement  a formal  induc- 
tion program  and  assign  mentors.  An 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  improving 
working  conditions  so  that  they  foster  sup- 
port for  beginning  teachers. 

What  problems  and  dilemmas  must 
be  faced? 

A number  of  issues  confront  practitioners 
as  they  plan  and  implement  mentoring  and 
induction  programs.  These  include  inter- 
personal dynamics,  time,  resources  and 
support,  and  negotiating  teaching  responsi- 
bilities. The  resolution  of  these  issues  will 
affect  the  impact  of  mentoring  programs 
for  individuals,  the  organization,  and  the 
profession. 

The  “personal  development  relation- 
ship” versus  the  “arranged  institutional 
marriage”  is  a major  dilemma  of  mentoring 
programs  which  are  conceived  in  a formal, 
planned  way.  Personality  and  philosophi- 
cal differences  can  limit  the  learning  oppor- 
tunities and,  in  extreme  cases,  create  an 
additional  burden  for  the  novice.  The  cur- 
rent teacher  shortage  in  Ontario  places 
demands  on  mentoring  programs  and  re- 
quires that  many  experienced  teachers 
become  involved.  One  potentially  negative 
outcome  related  to  numbers  and  the  match- 
ing process  is  the  possibility  of  assigning  a 
beginning  teacher  to  a poor  role  model. 
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Poor  role  models  perpetuate  undesirable 
practices  and  may  stunt  the  creativity  and 
vitality  of  newcomers. 

Time  is  a consistent  concern.  For  men- 
toring programs  to  be  effective,  pairs  need 
release  time  to  plan,  to  observe,  to  confer- 
ence, to  assess,  and  to  reflect.  With  both 
partners  in  the  pair  being  expected  to  as- 
sume full  teaching  responsibilities,  the 
mentoring  relationship  becomes  a periph- 
eral rather  than  integral  part  of  the  job  and 
must  compete  with  other  professional 
commitments. 

Resources  and  support  are  necessary  to 
nurture  and  sustain  the  mentoring  relation- 
ship. Learning  takes  time  and  time  is  money. 
Release  time  for  teachers  to  learn  and  work 
together  is  the  major  cost  of  mentoring 
programs.  Finding  resources  to  support 
training  sessions  can  also  be  a challenge. 

Summary 

Induction  and  mentoring  programs  recog- 
nize the  phases  of  teaching  as  a career. 
While  lending  support  and  assistance  to 
beginning  teachers,  mentoring  programs 
provide  a professional  development  oppor- 
tunity for  experienced  teachers.  Mentoring 
requires  teachers  to  open  their  classroom 
doors  and  to  share  their  ideas  and  materials, 
to  observe  and  be  observed,  to  experiment 
and  explore  with  new  methods  and  proce- 
dures, and  to  analyze  their  curriculum  and 
their  practices  as  they  continue  to  learn 
about  teaching.  It  calls  for  mutual  help,  for 
giving  and  receiving  as  experienced  teach- 
ers guide  and  support  beginning  teachers.  It 
acknowledges  that  learning  to  teach  is  an 
ongoing  and  joint  effort  rather  than  a soli- 
tary exercise. 
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Szabo,  M.A.  (1989).  Crucible  or  cradle:  A 
typology  of  the  working  conditions  of  new 
teachers.  Paper  presented  at  the  annual 
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Marshall  (1988)  describes  five  reasons  for 
the  evaluation  of  staff  development  pro- 
grams: 

• to  provide  information  to  help  improve 
the  program 

• to  provide  information  for  accountabil- 
ity; that  is,  to  justify  funding  and  reflect 
upon  success 

• to  provide  information  for  further  pro- 
gram planning 

• to  validate  research  upon  which  staff  de- 
velopment activities  are  based 

• to  provide  a mentoring  role  to  staff  de- 
velopers who  might  otherwise  become 
isolated  from  the  people  they  serve 

With  respect  to  induction  programs,  two 
particular  dimensions  need  to  be  evaluated. 
The  first  is  the  operation  of  the  program 
itself;  the  second  is  its  impact  upon  partici- 
pants and  the  school  system.  Throughout 
the  program’s  duration,  formative  evalu- 
ations should  be  done  to  see  whether  activi- 
ties are  carried  out  as  planned,  if  needs  are 
being  met,  and  if  any  unforseen  difficulties 
occur.  This  will  allow  the  planning  team  the 
opportunity  to  make  necessary  changes. 

At  the  end  of  the  program,  a final  evalu- 
ation should  examine  the  quality  of  the 
program  as  related  to  its  stated  goals  and 
ascertain  its  impact  upon  participants  and 
the  school  organization.  Further  evaluations 
may  be  made  some  time  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  program  to  look  at  longer  term 
effects.  (For  practical  guidelines,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Worthen  and  Sanders,  1987.) 

Partners  in  the  Classroom 
The  Halton  Board  serves  44,000  students  in 
83  schools.  From  1988  to  1993,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  more  than  1,000  teachers  will 
join  Halton’s  staff.  The  “Partners  in  the 
Classroom”  induction  program  was  set  up 
in  1988  to  meet  the  needs  of  first  year 
teachers  and  to  integrate  them  into  the 
workings  and  culture  of  the  Halton  Board. 

The  Partners  program  incorporates  sys- 
tematic training  with  mentor  support  in  the 
belief  that  this  will  help  beginning  teachers 
overcome  isolation  and  provide  more  ef- 
fective learning  environments  for  students. 
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The  specific  goals  of  the  program  are  to: 

• provide  orientation  for  new  teachers  and 
assist  their  integration  into  the  profes- 
sional and  social  life  of  their  school 
communities 

• provide  support  to  promote  new  teach- 
ers’ professional  and  personal  self-es- 
teem 

• enhance  the  acquisition  and  refinement 
of  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  re- 
lated to  effective  classroom  instruction 

• assist  teachers  in  developing  a personal 
philosophy  of  education 

• encourage  habits  of  reflection  and  self- 
evaluation  of  teaching  practices 

• foster  a commitment  to  ongoing  profes- 
sional growth 

In  the  first  year,  76  partnerships  were 
formed  of  recent  graduates  from  the  facul- 
ties of  education  and  experienced  mentor 
teachers  in  their  school.  This  number  has 
since  increased  to  125  pairs,  approximately 
75  percent  of  whom  were  in  elementary 
schools. 

The  content  of  the  program  incorporates 
ten  large  group  sessions,  to  which  both 
partners  are  invited,  with  school-based 
support  and  coaching  between  each  ses- 
sion. Topics  for  large  group  sessions  in- 
clude: practical  orientation  to  resources  and 
requirements  of  the  new  teaching  role; 
evaluation  and  assessment  practices; 
teacher-parent  communication  skills;  in- 
structional strategies;  planning;  and  class- 
room management  techniques. 


Evaluation  of  Partners  in  the  Classroom 

Our  evaluations  consist  in  self-report  ques- 
tionnaires completed  by  first  year  teachers 
and  their  mentors  midway  through  the 
program  and  at  its  conclusion.  We  also 
hope  to  do  a follow-up  interview  with  gradu- 
ates of  the  program  later  this  year.  One 
hundred  and  nine  teachers  (44  percent) 
responded  to  a final  evaluation  question- 
naire last  year.  Of  these,  just  over  half  were 
first  year  teachers  and  the  remainder  were 
mentors.  The  majority  (80  percent)  taught 
in  elementary  schools. 

Session  Evaluations 
Overall,  participants  found  the  sessions 
useful,  particularly  those  that  focussed  on 
classroom  management.  Indeed,  almost 
three-quarters  of  the  new  teachers  reported 
that  they  had  subsequently  incorporated 
management  techniques  into  their  class- 
room practice,  and  92  percent  of  the  teach- 
ers made  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  tech- 
niques used  in  the  sessions.  The  sequencing 
of  topics  was  endorsed  by  almost  all  of  the 
respondents,  and  the  majority  also  found 
session  formats  and  participation  activities 
to  be  effective.  Few  people  recommended 
that  current  topics  be  deleted  from  future 
programs,  although  minor  amendments 
were  suggested.  This  suggests  that,  in  the 
main,  the  teachers’  needs  had  been  met.  In 
order,  however,  to  see  whether  there  were 
important  areas  that  the  program  had  not 
covered,  we  looked  at  participants'  sugges- 
tions for  new  topics.  First  year  teachers 
emphasized  the  need  for  practical  hands-on 
examples  and  also  required  more  assis- 
tance dealing  with  parents. 

New  Teacher-Mentor  Partnership 
Evaluation 

The  majority  of  new  teachers  reported  that 
their  mentors  provided  them  with  daily 
informal  support  (86  percent),  engaged  in 
professional  discussions  with  them  (81 
percent),  provided  practical  information 
concerning  school  organization  (81  per- 
cent), and  helped  them  to  integrate  with 
other  staff  (70  percent).  Fewer,  however, 
reported  that  their  mentor  observed  them 
teach  (39  percent),  and  even  less  (30  per- 
cent) noted  that  they  observed  their  mentor 
teach. 

Having  a mentor  made  a difference  to 
most  of  these  first  year  teachers.  In  particu- 
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lar,  their  comments  focussed  on  the  feeling 
that  they  were  not  alone,  that  they  had 
developed  a friendship,  and  many  talked  of 
the  support  provided  by  their  mentor.  One 
commented,  “It  provided  me  with  someone 
who  was  always  willing  to  help  in  any 
number  of  situations.  I knew  she  chose  to  be 
a mentor  and  therefore  never  felt  hesitant  in 
asking  her  anything.” 

Another  noted,  “.  . . help  with  giving 
suggestions  and  in  making  me  feel  secure 
that  I was  doing  a good  job.” 

Some  first  year  teachers  said  that  they 
felt  they  were  able  to  ask  “silly”  questions 
which,  otherwise,  might  have  made  them 
feel  uncomfortable. 

Both  first  year  teachers  and  mentors 
commented  on  the  importance  to  the  men- 
tor relationship  of  the  right  match.  Where 
this  had  not  occurred,  disappointment  was 
expressed  by  one  or  both  partners.  It  ap- 
pears that  similar  teaching  assignments  were 
an  important  factor  in  creating  a good  match. 

Impact  of  Partners  in  the  Classroom 

The  majority  of  participants  (87  percent) 
felt  that  the  Partners  program  was  worth- 
while. First  year  teachers  noted  many  bene- 
fits accrued  from  Partners  in  the  Class- 
room. Many  talked  of  instruction  and  class- 
room management  techniques  not  acquired 
previously  at  their  faculty.  The  value  of 
meeting  others  “in  the  same  predicament” 
was  espoused  by  several:  “knowing  that 
you  are  not  alone!” 

Some  noted  that  their  orientation  into 
school  had  occurred  more  quickly  as  a 
result  of  the  program.  Others  focussed  on 
the  development  of  a feeling  of  belonging, 
both  in  their  school  and  die  Board.  Al- 
though only  a few  first  year  teachers  com- 
mented on  an  increase  in  confidence,  this 
was  one  of  the  major  benefits  noted  by  their 
mentors:  “He  has  a lot  more  self-confi- 
dence now  and  is  a better  teacher  in  many 
ways.” 

Mentors  also  thought  their  partners  had 
grown  through  the  input  of  practical  ad- 
vice, and  some  noted  how  partners  were 
able  to  share  concerns  with  them  that  they 
might  have  otherwise  kept  to  themselves. 
This  was  reiterated  during  informal  discus- 
sions with  several  principals  with  first-year 
teachers  in  their  schools.  They  commented 
that,  compared  with  first  year  teachers  who 
had  not  participated  in  the  Partners  pro- 


gram, these  first  year  teachers  took  more 
risks  and  were  better  able  to  admit  to  diffi- 
culties. 

An  important  finding  of  our  evaluation 
was  the  positive  impact  of  the  program  on 
the  mentors.  The  majority  viewed  the  pro- 
gram favourably  and  were  pleased  that  they 
had  been  able  to  help  a young  teacher.  A 
number  focussed  on  the  mutual  growth  that 
had  taken  place,  and  on  learning  from  their 
less  experienced  partner. 

Further  benefits  they  described  were  a 
fresh  look  at  teaching,  a reminder  of  “where 
I need  to  tighten  up”  and  revitalization:  “It 
is  a good  way  to  rekindle  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  profession  that  veteran  teachers  share.” 
The  reflection  afforded  to  mentor  teachers 
as  a result  of  the  program  was  also  de- 
scribed: “I  was  led  to  think  through  and 
question  my  approaches.”  “It  helped  me 
review  all  of  the  different  aspects  of  teach- 
ing. I learned  all  over  again.”  “A  reassess- 
ment of  my  own  philosophy  and  values 
concerning  education.” 

Conclusion 

From  the  evaluation,  Partners  in  the  Class- 
room appears  to  be  a successful  program. 
Overall,  97  percent  of  the  participants  be- 
lieved that  it  should  be  repeated.  They 
offered  valuable  suggestions  for  changing 
aspects  of  the  organized  sessions,  many  of 
which  have  already  been  used  by  the  Part- 
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I can  remember  the  most  terrifying  day  of 
my  professional  life  — the  first  Tuesday  of 
September,  1953  — the  day  I began  teach- 
ing at  Bathurst  Heights  Secondary  School. 

In  those  days,  there  were  those  who 
thought  the  first  year  should  be  a devastat- 
ing trial  by  fire,  thus  ensuring  that  only  the 
best  would  survive.  Apparently,  the  human 
cost,  both  of  students  and  potential  teach- 
ers, was  of  no  significance. 

We  have  come  a long  way.  Now  we 
realize  that  induction  programs  should  be 
part  of  the  teacher’s  continuing  education, 
an  experience  in  which  every  dynamic 
teacher  should  participate  and,  in  collective 
terms,  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
improving  a school  or  school  system. 

In  his  Rights  of  Passage,  Andy  Har- 
greaves writes  of  the  “norms  of  privacy, 
autonomy  and  non-interference  among 


ners  Planning  Committee.  The  mentor  rela- 
tionship obviously  works  for  the  majority, 
although  some  urge  caution  in  selection  of 
partners. 

From  the  teachers’  responses,  it  is  clear 
that  the  program  ’ s goals  have  been  met,  and 
that  first  year  teachers  have  grown  as  a 
result  of  this  professional  development 
experience,  although  further  evaluation 
would  be  needed  to  see  whether  Partners’ 
impact  is  sustained  over  time. 

What  about  the  impact  of  this  program 
on  student  achievement  and  self-concept? 
It  is  difficult  to  measure  any  effect  that  can 
be  specifically  attributed  to  this  program. 
However,  as  we  have  based  our  staff  devel- 
opment activities  on  practices  shown  in 
research  to  be  effective,  we  feel  confident 
that  Partners  in  the  Classroom  will  make  a 
difference.  As  a graduate  of  a similar  pro- 
gram in  England  in  the  1970s,  I can  honestly 
say  that  it  made  an  enormous  difference, 
and  in  my  mentor  I found  a friend  for  life. 
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teachers.”  He  finds  little  communication 
between  schools,  especially  between  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  elementary  schools 
which  are  “feeders.”  But  even  more  shock- 
ing, he  has  discovered  that  there  is  little 
interaction  between  teachers  in  the  same 
school. 

As  professionals,  teachers  should  be 
aware  of  the  standards  of  excellence  that 
are  personally  expected  of  them  as  well  as 
the  commitment  of  energy  and  mind  that 
teaching  demands.  But  to  share,  to  consult, 
to  mentor,  to  coach  — these  are  equally 
important.  The  “closed  door”  syndrome  of 
teaching  is  not  a part  of  our  educational 
culture  that  deserves  further  celebration. 
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In  collaboration  with  the  Learning  Consor- 
tium,1 the  Faculty  of  Education,  University 
of  Toronto,  instituted  an  innovative  project 
in  the  fall  of  1990  for  28  first  year  teachers 
who  had  been  students  in  a self-contained 
section  of  FEUT’s  Junior/Intermediate 
program  during  1989/90. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to 
refine  and  extend  the  developing  skills  of 
these  first  year  teachers,  but  also  to  build  on 
the  collaborative  support  network  estab- 
lished during  their  pre-service  program.  In 
addition,  through  ongoing  evaluation  and 
research,  the  program  will  provide  infor- 
mation to  assist  in  the  development  of  both 
effective  pre-service  programs  and  effec- 
tive support  programs  for  new  teachers. 

The  program  combines  the  following 
activities: 

• informal  support  from  two  faculty  mem- 
bers 

• a series  of  three  workshops  throughout 
the  year  (two  one-day  sessions,  plus  one 
weekend) 

• ongoing  communication  among  the 
entire  group  via  a computer  conferencing 
network 

The  program  emphasizes  the  growth  of 
a technical  repertoire,  enhanced  by  the 
constant  reflection  and  critical  thinking 


necessary  for  the  development  of  an  effec- 
tive professional. 

Rationale 

As  an  educational  community,  we  have 
become  more  aware  of  and  concerned  about 
the  stress  and  self-doubt  of  first  year  teach- 
ers. As  well,  we  have  been  able  to  identify 
many  of  the  issues  they  struggle  to  con- 
front, such  as  overcoming  isolation,  class- 
room management  and  student  discipline, 
and  student  motivation,  to  mention  just  a 
few . Educators  in  Ontario,  as  in  other  areas, 
have  become  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
need  for  ongoing  support  for  new  teachers 
entering  our  profession.  The  provision  of 
support  enhances  the  new  teachers’  present 
experiences,  helps  to  focus  the  strengths 
they  bring  to  teaching,  and  fosters  positive 
professional  identity.  In  addition,  the  sup- 
port provides  a rich  opportunity  for  profes- 
sional development  for  both  the  new  teach- 
ers and  the  experienced  educators  working 
with  them. 

The  Teacher  Education  Continuum 

Traditionally,  the  induction  of  new  teach- 
ers would  be  considered  the  responsibility 
of  the  school  or  the  school  district  which 
hired  them.  However,  in  light  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  Final  Report  of  the 
Teacher  Education  Review  Steering  Com- 
mittee (Ministry  of  Education,  1988),  we 
are  now  recognizing  the  importance  of 
viewing  teacher  education  as  a continuum 
rather  than  as  a series  of  discrete  steps.  That 


continuum  includes  pre-service  teacher 
education,  through  induction,  to  in-service 
teacher  education.  However,  “the  idea  of 
a continuum  can  only  become  a reality  if 
those  who  are  responsible  for  each  distinct 
part  of  teacher  education  join  together  and 
share  responsibility  for  the  whole”  (p.  6).  If 
all  phases  of  the  continuum  are  interde- 
pendent, then  the  induction  phase  is  an  area 
where  there  is  a natural  overlap  of  person- 
nel who  can  be  providing  support  for  new 
teacher  learning.  In  this  light,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  consider  university  involve- 
ment during  this  introduction. 

Building  Upon  Pre-Service  Experiences 
Many  school  boards  across  Ontario  are 
currently  active  in  developing  induction 
and  mentoring  programs  for  beginning 
teachers.  With  a few  exceptions,  most  of 
these  programs  are  locally  based;  that  is, 
they  are  developed  within  the  context  of  a 
particular  district  In  attempting  to  make 
the  teacher  education  continuum  a reality, 
it  is  important  to  attend  to  an  essential 
ingredient;  that  is,  building  “directly  upon 
the  teachers’  prior  experience  in  pre-serv- 
ice education”  (Merseth,  1990,  p.  3). 

In  attempting  to  address  the  pre-service/ 
faculty  ingredient,  this  current  project  rep- 
resents an  alternative  approach;  that  is,  a 
faculty -based  induction  program  that  is  co- 
ordinated with  board-sponsored  support. 

The  new  teachers  involved  in  the  project 
are  united  by  their  common  pre-service 
experience  (they  were  involved  in  a faculty 
program  option  during  the  1989/90  school 
year,  initiated  and  supported  by  the  Learn- 
ing Consortium)  rather  than  by  a common 
employer  (in  fact,  the  students  are  em- 
ployed by  12  different  school  boards).  The 
students  were  enthusiastic  about  continu- 
ing the  collegial  interaction  and  profes- 
sional growth  emphasized  in  this  project, 
and  demonstrated  that  enthusiasm  in  a 
number  of  ways,  including  choosing  to 
hold  the  workshops  on  Saturdays  to  avoid 
missing  school! 

These  new  teachers  share  the  supportive 
professional  network  established  among 
the  group  during  the  previous  year.  Their 
pre-service  experience  emphasized  not  only 
the  development  of  a technical  repertoire, 
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but  also,  just  as  important,  the  development 
of  reflective  practices,  a sense  of  inquiry, 
and  the  valuing  of  collaboration.  The  im- 
portance of  peers  in  supporting  learning 
was  facilitated  through  peer  support  strate- 
gies, some  of  which  included:  (1)  base 
support  groups  for  faculty  coursework;  (2) 
school  teams  of  four  to  six  teacher  candi- 
dates who  worked  in  one  Learning  Consor- 
tium school  for  two  days  a week  all  year  (in 
addition  to  three  practice  teaching  blocks  at 
other  schools);  and  (3)  peer  coaching  rela- 
tionships that  involved  activities  such  as 
the  design  of  an  instructional  unit,  accom- 
panied by  peer  videotaping  of  lessons  and 
conferencing. 

Evaluation  data  collected  during  the  pre- 
service year  indicated  that  peers  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  development  of  the 
students’  educational  and  professional  be- 
liefs, attitudes,  and  values,  in  contrast  to  the 
individualistic  view  of  professionalism  that 
students  often  experience  in  their  pre-serv- 
ice programs  (Su,  1990).  Therefore,  by 
capitalizing  on  these  strong  relationships, 
we  hope  to  sustain  and  develop  the  profes- 
sional growth  of  these  new  teachers  in  a 
natural  way.  University  faculty  can  play  an 
important  role  in  supporting  beginning 
teachers  because  their  “knowledge  of  the 
perspectives,  philosophies,  and  conceptual 
orientations  of  these  [pre-service]  programs 
should  have  a powerful  impact  on  the  form 
and  substance  of  support  offered  through 
induction  programs”  (Merseth,  1990,  p.  3). 

Induction  Program  Components 

As  noted,  the  induction  program  combines 
informal  support  from  two  faculty  mem- 
bers, a series  of  three  workshops  through- 
out the  year,  and  ongoing  communication 
among  the  entire  group  via  a computer 
networking  system.  The  informal  support 
includes  telephone  contact  and  classroom 
visits  where  possible.  The  focus  of  the 
workshops  includes  the  sharing  of  experi- 
ences, celebration  of  successes,  assistance 
with  problem-solving,  reflection  opportu- 
nities, and  peer  and  faculty  input  on  cur- 
riculum and  instruction  issues.  The  first 
workshop  for  instance,  held  at  the  end  of 
September,  included  a lively  session  on 
using  children  ’ s picture  books  to  strengthen 


the  teachers’  understanding  of  active  learn- 
ing across  the  curriculum  and  a session  on 
increasing  mathematics  interest  and  skill 
levels  through  “Baseball  Math.”2  The  other 
program  component,  the  interactive  com- 
puter network,  links  the  first- year  teachers 
with  their  former  university-based  teacher 
educators  in  a way  that  overcomes  geo- 
graphic, institutional,  and  time  barriers  that 
ordinarily  limit  opportunities  for  interac- 
tion. 

Computer  Conferencing 

The  use  of  computer  conferencing  has  been 
shown  to  be  highly  effective  for  fostering 
teacher  learning,  for  providing  collegial 
support,  and  for  encouraging  the  integra- 
tion of  theory  and  practice  (Harasim,  1990). 
A recent  study  (Merseth,  1990)  demon- 
strated the  strength  of  computer  communi- 
cation among  a group  of  beginning  teach- 
ers, who  like  the  ones  in  this  project,  had 
spent  the  previous  year  together.  Merseth 
found  that  participants  developed  new  per- 
spectives on  their  work  situations,  and 
solved  problems  in  more  imaginative  ways. 
In  the  present  project  the  computer  confer- 
encing will  foster  the  professional  growth 
of  the  beginning  teachers  by  capitalizing  on 
their  pre-existing  collaborative  support 
network.  We  view  this  as  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  computer  conferencing.3 

Adding  to  the  Ontario  Research  Base  on 
Induction 

As  a range  of  induction  programs  are  de- 
signed in  Ontario,  it  will  become  increas- 
ingly important  to  document  the  impact  of 
these  programs  and  disseminate  findings. 
With  that  view  in  mind,  we  are  exploring  a 
number  of  questions.  Three  examples  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Given  the  design  of  the  pre- 
service experience  of  this  group,  are  their 
experiences  the  same  of  different  from  other 
new  teachers?  (2)  What  avenues  of  support 
have  been  available  to  these  students  or 
have  been  initiated  by  them,  and  how  have 
they  utilized  this  support?  (3)  How  have 
collegiality  and  collaboration  influenced 
their  experiences  during  their  first  year  of 
teaching?  In  an  interesting  collaborative 
note,  these  questions  are  being  explored  not 
only  with  this  group  of  first  year  teachers. 


but  also  with  a group  of  beginning  teachers 
in  North  York,  where  similar  question- 
naires and  interviews  are  being  used  to 
gather  information  about  first  year  experi- 
ences. 

The  induction  phase  is  an  important 
bridge  between  initial  training  and  broader 
professional  growth.  We  anticipate  that  the 
present  program  will  provide  educational 
stakeholders  with  information  to  assist  in 
both  the  development  of  effective  alterna- 
tives in  both  pre-service  programs  and 
support  programs  for  new  teachers.  Infor- 
mation gleaned  from  the  project  will  help 
both  board  and  university  personnel  as  they 
strive  to  find  ways  to  jointly  support  first 
year  teachers  and  their  life-long  learning. 

Notes 

1.  The  Learning  Consortium  is  a school- 
university  partnership  of  four  school  boards 
in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  (Duf- 
ferin-Peel  Separate  School  Board,  Durham 
Board  of  Education,  Halton  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, North  York  Board  of  Education), 
the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education. 

2.  Gary  Hunt  and  Don  Fraser  of  the  Faculty 
of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  led 
these  two  sessions. 

3.  In  our  project,  computer  conferencing  is 
facilitated  through  a financial  contribution 
from  the  FEUT  Alumni  Association. 
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Judy  Clarke 

Co-ordinator,  Values  Education,  Scarbor- 
ough Board  of  Education 

At  age  ten,  Lisa  developed  two  myths  about 
her  future.  At  times,  she  daydreamed  that 
she  was  a lawyer  determinedly  fighting  for 
justice  — articulate  and  passionate.  At 
other  times,  she  pictured  herself  as  a teacher, 
nurturing  students  with  wisdom  and  com- 
passion. At  21,  with  outstanding  grades, 
Lisa  had  her  choice  of  either  profession.  “I 
chose  teaching,”  she  says,  “because  I have 
a strong  need  to  collaborate  and  be  co- 
operative. Law  is  far  too  competitive.” 
Three  years  later,  she  is  unsure  that 
teaching  is  the  right  choice.  “My  first  year 
teaching  was  lonely,  confusing,  and  abso- 
lutely exhausting.  Then,  I spent  my  whole 
second  year  wishing  I was  a third  year 
teacher  so  I wouldn’t  be  such  a wobbly 
second-year  teacher.  I didn’t  dare  allow 
myself  wishes  about  being  a lawyer,  though 
my  friends  heading  into  law  kept  telling  me 
that  everybody  in  their  law  office  pitches  in 
and  consults  together  over  cases.  Did  I 
make  the  right  choice?  I don’t  know.  I love 
kids,  but  I hate  being  so  stranded.” 

Lisa  ended  up  in  a school  where  “sink  or 
swim”  governs  the  professional  growth  of 
the  teaching  staff.  Although  everyone 
pitches  in  taking  teams,  leading  bands, 
organizing  clubs,  and  so  forth,  Lisa  ulti- 
mately finds  teaching  a lonely  experience. 
She  teaches  by  herself.  She  plans  and  pre- 
pares her  teaching  alone  and  then  struggles 
alone  to  solve  curricular  and  management 
problems.  Her  colleagues’  practical  knowl- 
edge, expertise,  and  experience  is  denied  to 
her  by  walls,  schedules,  specialization, 
separate  responsibilities,  and  everyone’s 
immersion  in  busy  demands.  Their  help  is 


Changing  the  Odds 


also  restricted  by  unquestioned  norms  of 
“privatism.” 

Lisa  worries  that  seeking  advice  or  as- 
sistance will  be  perceived  as  an  admission 
of  failure.  On  the  few  occasions  when  she 
has  reached  out  for  help,  the  assistance  she 
receives  contradicts  what  she  has  learned  at 


M y first  year  teaching 
was  lonely,  confusing,  and 
absolutely  exhausting. 


the  Faculty  and  does  not  support  the  learn- 
ing objectives  she  is  addressing.  Conse- 
quently, she  has  waded  through  triumph 
and  disaster,  learning  by  trial  and  error.  Her 
triumphs  are  mostly  private,  and  she  soon 
learns  not  to  speak  of  them.  Her  errors, 
when  public,  such  as  during  a school  as- 
sembly or  in  the  classroom  halls,  provide 
her  peers  with  an  occasional  source  of 
amusement  or  cause  for  well-meaning,  but 
patronizing,  advice. 

Luck  of  the  Draw 

According  to  the  experiences  of  many  teach- 
ers, Lisa’s  introduction  into  teaching  is  not 
unique.  The  odds  are  weighted  heavily 
towards  new  teachers  ending  up  lonely. 
Many  of  us  have  entered  into  a “sink  or 
swim”  environment.  We’ve  survived. 
We’ve  come  to  sanction  and  protect  our 
privilege  of  self-directed  and  autonomous 
practice.  The  norm  of  autonomy  seems 
unremarkable,  immutable,  and  desirable. 
In  a while,  Lisa  won ’t  notice  her  loneliness; 
she  may  even  embrace  it. 

However,  new  perspectives  from  or- 
ganization development  and  staff  develop- 


ment are  challenging  the  necessity  of  our 
contextual  isolation  as  teachers  and  our 
ways  of  “educating”  teachers.  We  are  de- 
veloping new  understandings  about  how 
teachers  learn.  We  are  starting  to  see  the 
teacher,  whether  novice  or  experienced,  as 
a self-directed  and  self-motivated  prob- 
lem-solver. The  autonomy  of  teachers  is 
respected  — their  ability  to  define  what 
they  want  to  learn  and  how  — but  this 
professionalism  is  now  seen  as  needing  to 
be  situated  within  a context  of  peer  support 
and  collaboration. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the 
ways  in  which  teachers  and  principals  in 
the  Scarborough  Board  of  Education  are 
inviting  new  teachers  to  feel  supported,  to 
feel  a sense  of  efficacy,  and  to  feel  in  charge 
of  their  own  learning. 


Inviting  teachers  to  feel  supported: 
PARTNERS 

One  secondary  principal  invites  new  teach- 
ers, and  teachers  new  to  the  school,  to  a 
lunch  meeting  in  early  autumn.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  lunch  is  to  welcome  the  new 
teachers  and  allow  them  to  get  to  know  one 
another.  The  principal  invites  the  new  teach- 
ers to  seek  a person  on  staff  who  they  find 
helpful  and  supportive.  He  asks  them  to 
return  to  a second  lunch  meeting  with  their 
partner,  in  two  months.  At  this  second 
meeting,  the  new  teachers  are  encouraged 
to  discuss  their  perceptions  of  the  school 
and  how  they  see  themselves  fitting  in. 
Twice  more  throughout  the  first  year,  the 
new  teachers  and  their  partners  meet  with 
the  principal  to  discuss  over  lunch  how  the 
school  is  meeting  their  needs  and  what 
dreams  they  have  for  their  work  at  this 
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NETWORKS 

One  of  our  Board  areas,  comprising  15 
schools,  has  a high  number  of  new  teachers 
annually.  This  year,  the  area  decided  to 
facilitate  a network  for  first  and  second 
year  teachers.  An  invitational  after-school 
social  was  held  at  the  restaurant  of  a local 
sailing  club.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
first  and  second  year  teachers  in  the  area 
attended.  The  teachers  socialized  and  met 
in  groups  by  level — primary,  junior,  inter- 
mediate, and  senior  to  discuss  the  kinds  of 
activities  which  the  teachers  would  find 
helpful.  The  response  to  this  social  was 
very  positive.  A survey,  developed  from 
their  ideas,  is  now  being  sent  to  all  first  and 
second  year  teachers  to  guide  the  direction 
and  content  of  workshop  and  networking 
activities  for  the  year. 

Inviting  new  teachers  to  develop  feelings 
of  competency: 

FOCUSSED  ASSISTANCE 
This  past  year,  the  principal  of  one  large 
inner-city  elementary  school  released  the 
new  teachers  for  a full  day  before  report- 
card  writing  time.  The  new  teachers  were 
invited  to  work  with  a highly  experienced, 
caring  teacher  who  helped  them  to  write 
report  cards.  Each  teacher  brought  docu- 
mentation for  four  students  — a student 
performing  below  level,  a student  with 
average  performance,  a student  with  above 
average  performance,  and  a student  with 
emotional/social  difficulties.  This  was  re- 
peated for  each  reporting  period. 

Other  schools  have  provided  similar 


support  by  freeing  teachers  to  work  with 
experienced  teachers  to  plan  Open  Houses 
and  to  learn  parent-interviewing  skills. 

INFORMAL  CONSULTATION 
In  some  elementary  schools,  territorial 
claims  of  “this  is  MY  classroom”  now 
sound  hollow  and  selfish.  New  teachers  are 
given  classroom  spaces  wherever  they  will 
be  close  to  experienced,  caring  teachers 
who  will  act  as  role  models  and  resource 
people. 

Inviting  new  teachers  to  feel  in  charge  of 
their  own  learning: 

MENTORING 

In  many  places,  teachers  and  principals  are 
helping  new  teachers  find  mentoring  rela- 
tionships. For  example,  one  first-year 
French  Second  Language  (FSL)  teacher 
(who  teaches  mornings  in  one  school  and 
afternoons  in  another)  was  offered  the 
chance  of  meeting  with  an  experienced 
FSL  teacher  at  an  area  Senior  Public  School, 
once  a week,  from  3:00  pm  to  4:00  pm.  The 
new  teacher  asked  the  mentor  teacher  for 
assistance  with  classroom  management 
strategies  and  approaches  to  involve  stu- 
dents more  actively  in  lessons.  The  mentor 
also  helped  by  suggesting  other  classrooms 
for  the  new  teacher  to  visit,  helping  her  to 
examine  a variety  of  perspectives. 

In  one  secondary  school,  the  administra- 
tive team,  including  all  the  department 
heads,  invites  the  teachers  new  to  the  school 
to  a meeting  early  in  the  first  semester  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  mentor  partner- 


ships. The  administrative  team  and  depart- 
ment heads  begin  the  meeting  by  explain- 
ing their  own  personal  focus  for  profes- 
sional growth.  The  principal  provides  an- 
ecdotes of  mentoring  relationships  currently 
thriving  on  staff  and  encourages  discus- 
sion. The  new  teachers  are  invited  to  con- 
sider finding  a partner  and  selecting  a focus 
for  their  professional  growth.  Twice  more 
throughout  the  school  year,  the  new  teach- 
ers meet  with  the  administrative  team  to 
discuss  professional  growth. 

These  examples  illustrate  ways  in  which 
staff  in  Scarborough  schools  are  encourag- 
ing new  teachers  to  develop  feelings  of 
acceptance,  of  growing  efficacy,  and  inter- 
nal locus  of  control  in  their  professional 
development.  Folio  wing  are  four  principles 
which  we  believe  underlie  collaboration 
that  best  nurtures  teachers  as  learners: 

• involvement  in  collaboration  is  volun- 
tary and  self-directed 

• the  focus  for  collaboration  is  decided  by 
the  new  teacher  (based  on  individual 
needs,  priorities,  etc.) 

• school  leaders  advocate,  encourage,  and 
organize  oportunities  for  collaboration 
but  do  not  impose  it 

• collaboration  can  take  many  different 
forms  which  evolve  out  of  teachers’ 
purposes 

In  Scarborough,  we  are  working  to  in- 
crease the  odds  of  teachers  finding  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  in  their  thinking, 
their  questions,  their  personal  vision  of 
teaching,  their  professional  growth,  and 
their  unique  contribution  to  education. 
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Conducted  by 

Barbara  Coloroso 

Barbara  has  served 
as  a classroom  teacher, 
a laboratory  school  instructor, 
a university  instructor  and 
is  one  of  the  most  sought-after 
experts  in  North  America 
specializing  in  discipline  and 
excellence  in  education. 

Her  expertise  confirms  that 
students  are  responsible  for 
their  own  behavior  and 
learning  in  our  classrooms. 


Winning 
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without  booting 
your>  kick* 


An  opportunity  to  explore  in  depth 
the  concepts,  principles  and  techniques 
which  have  made  Barbara  Coloroso’s  approach 
to  discipline  and  positive  school  climate 
so  successful  in  Canada,  Europe 
and  the  United  States 
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